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Another fine product 
of General Foods 


Hearty Instant Postum is easy on your heart 


As you read about the damaging effects of more irritable than usual, if you're tired 

tension and the importance of sleep, don’t —_—s most of the time. And none of this is good 

you often wonder “Can drinking so much _for you, your family or your heart. 

coffee be good for me?” But Postum is 100% coffee-free—can't 
Chances are your physician will say “no” keep you awake or irritate your system. 

.-. if you’ve been sleeping poorly, if you’re And Postum tastes so good, too. 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 
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As he walked by the Sea of Galilee, 
he saw two brothers, Simon who is called 
Peter and Andrew his brother, casting 
a net into the sea; for they were fisher- 


AJOURNAL OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY men. And he said to them, “Follow me, 


and I will make you fishers of men.” Im- 
mediately they left their nets and fol- 


‘ % iy = lowed him. 


The above text from the fourth chap- 
ter of Matthew was inspiration for the 
painting on THE COVER, The Calling 

CONTENTS FOR MAY 17, 1958 of the Apostles Peter and Andrew by 
Duccio, the first of the Sienese masters 

(c. 1260-1319). Siena, located on a 

Pittsburgh—Presbyterian Heartland 6 Carl G. Karsch and lofty Italian hill, was removed both geo- 








Much of the area around Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- Henry L. McCorkle graphically and temperamentally from 
vania—site of this month's historic church the Renaissance, which swept past leav- 
mectings—contains more Presbyterians per ing the city virtually untouched. Duccio 


square mile than any other place in the world. di Buoninsegna. working: th this iso- 


lated city, was content with the flat, 
stylized, medieval approach and did not 
attempt to paint the human form real- 
istically. Such was his craftsmanship and 
his use of rich colors and gold on wood 
panels that his fellow townsmen hailed 
him as “the Sienese magician.” 

The simple composition of the cover 
painting is characteristic of Duccio. 
Christ stands on the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, Peter and Andrew in a small 
boat. Peter, with the short beard which 
makes him easy to identify, accepts 
Christ’s call at once; Andrew pauses to 
United and U.S.A. Presbyterian Denominations lift the net full of fish. 


To Form New Church This Month 26 


The Moderator Reports to the Church: 
At the Center of Life 14 Harold R. Martin 
After visiting three continents, Dr. Martin be- 
lieves that what Presbyterians are doing well 
must be done better. 


The Face of the Future 16 








Stand Up and Choose 18 Dale Harris 
Mothers and fathers must not be so tolerant 
that their children can’t tell in what or in whom 
they believe. 


Synod Mergers Ready for Assembly Approval 26 
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Meditation: Pentecost 1958 5 Dale B. Harris 


In Stand Up and Choose, page 18, 
; Professor Dale B. Harris describes an 
Let’s Stop Feeding the Monsters 38 J.C. Wynn aspect of parental duty which he feels 
has been widely neglected. Among his 
qualifications for writing to parents are 
his position as director of the Institute 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


“The Mark of the Hawk” 


« Having been exhorted from the pulpit 
and reminded by PresBpyTERIAN LIFE 
[November 16, 1957] to go and see the 
movie “The Mark of the Hawk,” I did 
so and was much rewarded. 

The color photography was stimulat- 
ing, the characterizations were well 
drawn, the theme timely, and the work 
of the Church in influencing all sorts 
of people . .. given full credit. 

I have one misgiving, and I wonder 
whether it occurred to anyone else who 
saw the picture. The educated African 
asked his white rulers three things: 
equal voting privileges without property 
qualifications, a time schedule for free- 
dom, and the end of the curfew. Then 
began the main action of the picture, 
the violent African versus the violent 
white. Result. debacle and the death of 
the clergyman. 

The climax in the play follows when 
the educated African pledges his adher- 
ence to nonviolent methods. Was there 
—and here is my misgiving—any equally 
positive commitment on the part of the 
white rulers to work for the three rea- 
sonable demands of the Africans? No. 

Is it just possible that violence dis- 
pleases us violently, and the status quo 
displeases us, too, but not so violently? 
Who is there who will work diligently 
to keep the road to Jericho free from 
thieves so that Jew and Samaritan may 
pass freely? The Christian conscience 
finds its first strength in its relation with 
other human beings, but its full strength 
in creating a Christian culture in fact 
and spirit as well as in name. 

—Epna CHRISTENSEN 
Forest Hills, New York 


Let the Layman 
Charge the Pastor 


« Whenever I attend an_ installation 
service, the thought occurs to me that 
the “charge to the minister” should be 
given, not by a clergyman, but by a lay- 
man, preferably a ruling elder . . . acting 
as an agent of presbytery. 

As one of the congregation, I am quite 
willing to listen as a visiting minister sets 
forth the congregation’s duties and re- 
sponsibilities to church and pastor. I 
think, however, that . the layman 
should have an equal opportunity to 
air his views on the pastor’s duties and 
responsibilities to [the congregation]. 

. It may be true that clergymen who 


now “charge the minister” are actually 








speaking on behalf of the people 
why this vicarious approach? . . , 
I am sure that in every presh 
there are intelligent and sincere ¢ 
who could and would assume this 
when called upon and perform it 
It would add balance to the servig 
installation, give the people a gr 
sense of participation, and, who ky 
it might give clergymen an idea or 

to ponder to their profit. 
—LEs.ik M. 


Coal City, Ii 


Bible Quiz Score 


« ... Two years ago we began a 
of instruction in catechism and 
study for our [Sunday school’s] fo 
through eighth grades. . . . The 
“Could You Pass This Junior High 8 
Quiz?” /P. L., March 22, 1958] 
given to our .. . junior high group 
the following results: 50 per cent of 
class scored ninety-three points orm 
The average for the group was eig 
four points, compared with the 
eight point average for the group 
ported in PrespyTertaNn Lire, I ¢ 
this proves the course is paying ¢ A 
dends, and besides the children “lov 
—Acnes C. M 


Washington, Mi 









One Way to Light a Canégesior 


« The proposal of the prominent P 
byterian U.S. clergyman, the Reve 
Dr. Malcolm P. Calhoun, as reporte 
the February 22 PrespyTEeRIAN 


all ; 


Bre 
that “churches should establish rac Spi 
inclusive private schools in the ey... 


public education is suspended to Cay 
vent desegregation” is certainly wo 
of serious consideration. 

But why should the churches 
hold evidence of their concern andt 
desire to make their influence ef 
until the situation deteriorates 
further? Would it not be a thrilling 
periment in Christian brotherhood 
churches in the areas of tension we 
establish now private kinderga 
nursery, or primary schools for @ 
races working and learning together? 

[Such an act] would give the Chug 
an eloquent voice with which to exp 
its concern and indicate the directi¢ 
a solution of a problem that is % 
trying its conscience. “Better to lig 
candle.” This could be one way. 

—Mrs. CHARLES! 
Bellingham, Washi 
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s representing the World Council of Churches we take 
ion of this solemn festival of Pentecost to send a 
istian greeting to our member Churches throughout all 
continents and in the islands of the seas. Grace be to 
all and peace, from God the Father and from our Lord 
s Christ. 
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- Bie celebrate today the first Christian Pentecost, when 
h rad Spirit was poured out upon all flesh—“Parthians and 
he ¢ des and Elamites, and residents of Mesopotamia, Judea 
“ Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, 
Y Wt and the parts of Libya belonging to Cyrene, and 
tors from Rome, both Jews and proselytes, Cretans and 
1eS MA bians” (Acts 2:9-11). 
~ e Spirit is a Spirit of unity. “They were all together in 
- 





place” and the Spirit “rested upon each” (Acts 2:1-3). 
us then always pray that the spirit of unity in faith may 
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ail amongst us, in accordance with the last prayer on 
h of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

e Spirit is a Spirit of power. “You shall receive power 
Crean the Holy Spirit has come upon you” (Acts 1:8). 
~ ak-willed as we are and lacking in resolve, the Gospel 
t eM Bild be of little avail to us, if it merely instructed us how 
> Ch to order our lives and our societies, but did not provide 
’ FE enablement to act accordingly. At the first Pentecost 
iand women were lifted far above their ordinary selves, 
lin their weakness were made strong to do and to endure 
hy things for which the Church still daily praises God. 
e Spirit is a Spirit of witness. He both bears witness 
self and inspires us to Christian witness. Part of the 
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mission in unity 


PENTECOST 1958 


A message from the Presidents of the World Council of Churches 


promise of the first Pentecost was, “You shall be my wit- 
nesses . . . to the ends of the earth” (Acts 1:8). It was on 
this day that the world mission of the Church began. Con- 
cern for the work of Evangelism is a necessary condition 
of its enjoying such blessings. Moreover, our witness must 
be “to all the world” and “to every creature.” We must 
not stop short of “the ends of the earth.” 

Today, then, let us not only commemorate that marvelous 
outpouring of the Spirit on the first Pentecost long ago, but 
let us seek by God’s grace to recover the unity that was 
then so manifest, the power that was enjoyed, and the zeal 
for world-wide evangelism that then filled every heart. 
“And above all these” let us “put on love which binds 
everything together in perfect harmony” (Col. 3:14). As 
we join in prayer to this end, may God's richest and most 
enabling blessing fall upon us. 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Dr. John Baillie—Edinburgh 

Bishop S. U. Barbieri—Buenos Aires 

Bishop G. K. A. Bell—Canterbury 

Bishop Otto Dibelius—Berlin 

Metropolitan Juhanon Mar Thoma—Tiruvella 
Archbishop Michael—New York 

Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill—New York 


The symbol of the World Council of Churches is a ship afloat on the sea 
of the world. The Greek word Oikoumene gives us our modern word ecu- 
menical which refers to the “whole household of faith.” 
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PITTSBURGH 


Presbyterian Heartland 


Much of the area around Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania— 


site of this month’s historic church meetings —con- 


tains more Presbyterians per square mile than any 


other place in the world. 


by CARL G. KARSCH and HENRY L. McCORKLE 


High on a hilltop just west of metropolitan Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, stands a stately yellow brick building. Travel- 
ers to and from the Greater Pittsburgh Airport can see 
this Victorian structure for miles. Airline pilots flying in 
from the West Coast or the eastern seaboard line up with 
the building's rooftop cross, which is lit every night as a 
beacon for evening flights. 

This serene sentry—the Union United Presbyterian 
Church of Robinson Township, Allegheny County, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, United States of America—is 
the symbol of the Presbyterian Heartland, that area of 
rugged, rolling country pivoting around Pittsburgh which 
includes one of the world’s greatest concentrations of Pres- 
byterians. 

Union Church was founded in the late 1700's by a pio- 
neering band of Bible-loving Scots who pushed and hacked 
their way across the Allegheny Mountains into North 
America’s first frontier—western Pennsylvania. Union's 
cemetery is a national shrine—a dozen Revolutionary war 
heroes are buried beneath its weather-gnawed stones. The 
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Pittsburgh Landmar 

Pitt Blockhouse. 5: Me 
union will be consum 
Churches are located} 


640-member congregation’s fourteen-acre plot is ri 
to the McCurdy oil field—the first in western Penns} 
One of the old rigs which helped produce the he 
area's industrial might still stands by the church. 

There are five churches in Robinson Township 
one is Roman Catholic; four are United and U.S.A. F 
terian. “This is a Presbyterian town,” Pastor William 
haupt says. His words could be repeated by scores ofp 
in dozens of cities, towns, and villages all the way 
Cleveland, Ohio, to Hagerstown, Maryland. More 
500,000 Presbyterian communicants—or one out of 
six in the United and U.S.A, Churches, live withi 
miles of Pittsburgh's Golden Triangle. Some 300 
one out of every ten, live in the Pittsburgh metrop 
area alone. § 

In the city proper, there are more large Presby 
congregations than in any other city in the world, Pitts 
has seventeen Presbyterian churches with more ¢ 
thousand members, compared with Los Angeles’ ni 
Philadelphia's eight. 
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theny River. 2: Manchester Bridge. Western Seminary is four blocks away. 3: Confluence of rivers forming the Ohio. 4: Fort 
a River. 6: First Church, only major downtown congregation, is located behind this building. 7: Oakland district, where 
wge tower is University of Pittsburgh’s Cathedral of Learning. 8: East Liberty, where both East Liberty and Sixth United 


Assemblies of both separate churches will meet here. 9: The new campus of Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary. 


New Castle, Pennsylvania (population, 52,000), some 
y miles north of Pittsburgh, has fifteen active Presby- 
ian churches, five of whom have well over a thousand 
mbers. South of the Golden Triangle, the small city of 
wshington, Pennsylvania, has thirteen Presbyterian con- 
pgations. The area includes two of the ten U.P.-U.S.A. 
ssbyterian seminaries and six of the forty-six related col- 


Lutherans, Methodists, and Roman Catholics now out- 
mber Presbyterians in the heartland area, but the eco- 
mic and cultural leadership of western Pennsylvania, 
aetern Ohio, and northern West Virginia is still largely 
fluenced by Presbyterians. 
In addition to the Heinz and Mellon families, whose 
siness and philanthropic activities have touched every 
of the world through the famous “57 Varieties” and 
h corporations as Gulf Oil and the Mellon National Bank, 
busands of equally active heartland leaders worship and 
re in Presbyterian churches. 
Although Pittsburgh area Presbyterians lean toward busi- 
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ness, banking, and the law, they are adept in other fields 
as well. The L. Butler Hennon family of Wampum, Penn- 
sylvania, some forty miles north of Pittsburgh, is a fine 
example. Mr. Hennon, a former president of the Lawrence 
County Sabbath School Association, is the principal of 
Wampum High School and coach of Wampum’s Class B 
state championship basketball team. Twenty-year-old Don 
Hennon, oldest of the family’s four children, is, at less than 
five feet nine inches tall, the University of Pittsburgh's 
sensational All-American basketball star. 

Even many Pittsburghers aren't aware of the fact that 
Don Hennon’s great university and several other of the 
Pittsburgh area’s cultural landmarks are the result of 
Presbyterian initiative. Pittsburgh Academy and the West- 
ern University of Pennsylvania—both the forerunners of the 
present University of Pittsburgh—were founded by Presby- 
terians. In the 1860's a women’s group from Shadyside 
Presbyterian Church began what is now Chatham College 
—the Pennsylvania state college for women. The American 
frontier’s first incorporated school, Washington Academy; 
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first incorporated church, First of Pittsburgh; and first 
theological seminaries, Service Creek and John McMillan’s 
Log Cabin College, were all established by Presbyterians. 

Significantly enough, the Presbyterians began their heart- 
land labors two hundred years ago in what is now Pitts- 
burgh’s Golden Triangle. On November 28, 1758, the first 
Protestant service in Pittsburgh was conducted by Presby- 
terian Army Chaplain Charles Beatty after the British 
capture of Fort Duquesne. 

In the next half century, the pattern which has made 
the Pittsburgh area one of the world’s greatest Presby- 
terian centers was established. Led by such men as John 
McMillan and Joseph Smith, the Presbyterians established 
an amazing network of hardy rural churches surrounding 
the tiny town of Fort Pitt. 

Then, as the town grew into an industrial giant, these 
rural congregations fed thousands of families into the urban 
sections fanning out from the Golden Triangle. Scores of 
massive church plants were erected in the half century 
1875-1925. Even as late as the 1930's, the U.S.A. Presby- 
tery of Pittsburgh and its corresponding United Presby- 
teries of Allegheny and Monongahela were the largest and 
most powerful in their respective denominations. 

In the past twenty years the pattern has changed. The 
flow of Presbyterians from the vast network of small rural 
feeder churches to the urban centers has been largely re- 
versed. As Pittsburgh expands now, the small feeders them- 
selves are becoming large suburban congregations, and the 






Contemplated new Pittsburgh Presbytery (colored area) would include most of three current presbyteries, parts of ot 














































metropolitan congregations—particularly those on the Ne 
Side—are facing typical inner-city problems. 

The nation’s postwar boom has worked changes. 7 
heartland’s twin-towered landmark, Mt. Lebanon Uni 
Church, has now been passed in size by two congregati 
—one is Des Moines, Iowa, the other in Prairie Vil 
Kansas [see P.L., May 3]. The Presbytery of Pittsburg 
now smaller than its fellow judicatories in Los Angeles 
Philadelphia. 

As union of the two denominations approaches, how 
there seems to be a new atmosphere of vigor and enth 
asm at the core of the heartland. There are several exce 
reasons for this. First is that union negotiations are 
gressing well. Second is a new realization of the tremendf 
potential for Christian service in the heartland area, 
ticularly in education. And third is the hope that in 
city problems will turn into opportunities when all F 
byterians are working together in Pittsburgh. 

The several U.S.A. and United presbyteries which 
cover Pittsburgh’s Allegheny County are planning to ¢ 
a new single Presbytery of Pittsburgh within the cot 
bounds. This proposed presbyterx would have some 
congregations, 300 ministers, and 130,000 communicatl pa 
and would be in a position to become the largest and m 
active in the new United Church. If one believes jusfhe.uy 
fraction of what one hears from both U.S.A. and Uni 
sources in the heartland, this is exactly what's going 
happen in the next few years, 
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TSBURGH — Presbyterian Heartland 


Mammoth—and active—churches dot the city 












Largest Presbyterian edifice is East Liberty 
urch, which occupies a city block. Pastor 
ales P. Robshaw stands in the chancel before 
carved stone reredos. The church (seating 
pocity 1,574) will be host to the one-day Gen- 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
t prior to the merger. 
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uca"l Pastor Ansley Cunningham Moore (above) and The twin towers of Mt. Lebanon United Presbyterian Church 


¢ ™Bth United Church will be host to the one-day, rise over the largest Presbyterian (2,845) congregation in the Pitts- 





just 











ge-union General Assembly of the United Pres- burgh area. Located in a community of many large churches, Mt. 

l M"Bterian Church. The third host pastor will be Lebanon United Church (Dr. Cary N. Weisiger Ill, pastor) is 

"6. Howard C. Scharfe, of famed Shadyside within a mile of 2,777-member Mt. Lebanon Presbyterian (U.S.A.) 
esbyterian (U.S.A.) Church. Church (Dr. J. Calvin Reid, pastor). 
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Millinery students apply finishing touch 
spring bonnets at First Presbyterian Church 
only major congregation of either denomin 
in the Golden Triangle. Courses such as 
making are part of a program of youth anda 
education which keeps First Church's doors 
on a seven-day morning-to-evening sched 

Probably the best known First Church a 
is the Tuesday Noon Club, regularly attended 
1,000 businessmen. Pastor Dr. Robert J. La 
heads a church staff of fifty-one, including 
and a dietician who prepare a monthly ave 
of nearly 8,000 meals in the cafeteria. 
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PITTSBURGH — Presbyterian Heartland continueD 


















The metropolitan congregations are slowly changing 
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Quilting, interspersed with coffee and conversation, makes 
an enjoyable afternoon for these ladies attending a club at 
the Sixth United Presbyterian Church in East Liberty. Find- 
ing itself increasingly hemmed in by businesses and a chang- 
ing neighborhood, the church launched a building and reno- 
vation drive for $645,000. 

The new Friendly Center houses Sunday church school 
facilities which are also used for an extensive weekday pro- 





gram of scouting, preschool classes, and other community 


servuices 
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Following a Sunday worship service, the 
werend Dale K. Milligan leaves the contempo- 
style sanctuary of Beulah Presbyterian 
urch, Pittsburgh's newest church structure. 

Beulah Church, organized about 1780, is a 
ral church gone suburban. At the foot of the 
ieeway is the former building, a century-old 
getinghouse. Instead of adding successive units 
did Hebron Church (on a hilltop opposite), 


pulah members had enough ground to build a 


npletely new $750,000 plant, dedicated last 
cember. 


Ancient rural churches 
















have become young again 
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Cornerstone dates of the three sections of Hebron United 
Presbyterian Church (Pastor Donald A. Spencer, above) 
chronicle the community's transition from farming country 
to the bustling suburb of Penn Hills. Hebron typifies former 
rural congregations surrounding Pittsburgh now filled with 
youthful suburbanites. The old sanctuary, erected in 1888, 
was adequate until the church’s growth spurted just before 
World War II. In 1941 the education building (center) 
was completed. Two years ago Hebron members dedicated 
the new sanctuary at right. 
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Dr. Clifford E. Barbour (left), of Western (U.S.A.) Seminary, and Dr. Addison H. - 
Leitch of Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary, meet regularly to map plans for schools. 9:3 
le, 

ing | 


Undoubtedly the most difficult task which the United 
and U.S.A. Churches faced after their approval of union 
last year was the seminary situation. 

The United Presbyterians had one theological seminary 
in the United States—Pittsburgh-Xenia—located on a hand- 
some, new ten-acre campus of colonial design in the city’s 
suburban East End. The U.S.A. Church had nine semi- 
naries, one of which was Western, located in handsome, 
weathered Gothic buildings on the north side of Pittsburgh. 

The two schools had both been founded in the late 
eighteenth century—the first two such institutions on Ameri- 
ca’s western frontier. Both had their traditions of training 
and service and strong-minded bands of alumni and friends. 
Should one be merged with the other? Should one be 
closed? Should both be moved somewhere else? 

After months of patient planning, the weighty Pittsburgh 
seminary question appears to be working itself out. In the 
process a new concept of theological training seems to be 

evolving. 

According to the latest information from both schools, 
they will continue their services to the new church. The 
faculties and student bodies (248 for Pittsburgh-Xenia; 113 
for Western) will explore additional ways of worshiping 
and working together to supplement what they are already 
doing. In October both schools are planning a joint faculty 
retreat. The two presidents, Dr. Clifford Barbour of West- 
ern, and Dr. Addison Leitch of Pittsburgh-Xenia, meet 
together at least every two weeks to keep each other per- 
sonally informed of plans and progress. 
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The area’s two seminaries hold the key to the heartland eva 
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The most dramatic idea to come out of this cooper US 


is the vision of a “theological university” centered in P 1 St 
burgh and containing schools for undergraduate s tl 
postgraduate study, and specialized training in Chris 
education, inner-city and industrial work, and theology ‘dir 
the laity. “Everybody we've talked to is enthusiastic ab 
this idea,” says President Barbour. Seminary heads Lé 
and Barbour both hope that a first-class theological 
versity will be the fruit of plans now in progress. 
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Pioneer pastor John McMillan founded Chartiers Chim 
(left) and log college which later became Western Semit 
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uly on Wednesday morning, May 28, streams of dark- 
led men and a few brightly dressed women will converge 
» Pittsburgh’s world famous Oakland area—home of 
Salk polio vaccine, the University of Pittsburgh, Car- 
ie Tech, and the Pittsburgh Pirates. 
e object of these some 1,200 people will be the making 
burch history. Approximately 300 of the men—ministers 
ruling elders in the United Presbyterian Church of 
America—will gather in the large sanctuary of Oak- 
d's First United Church, which stands on Fifth Avenue 
under the cluster of giant medical buildings which 
ms Oakland’s highest ridge. 
few hundred yards east of First United Church on the 
e side of Fifth Avenue stands Bellefield Church, another 
ive Presbyterian plant, but this time U.S.A. Here the 
me 900 ministers and ruling elder delegates (or commis- 
ners, as they are officially called) of the U.S.A. church 
ll convene. 
From nine to nine thirty the commissioners and proces- 
marshals will arrange themselves in two long columns. 
9:30 a.m., the doors to both churches will be opened 
de. and the processions will walk toward each other 
ng Fifth Avenue. Hundreds of spectators will line the 
ewalk bordering the University of Pittsburgh’s forty-two- 
y Cathedral of Learning, which towers above Fifth 
enue. The United procession, led by Moderator Robert 
Montgomery and Stated Clerk Samuel Shane, will meet 
# U.S.A. column headed by Moderator Harold R. Martin 
d Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake some fifty yards 
Ppn the Shriners’ Syria Mosque Auditorium. Then the two 
ns will merge and turn north toward the squat, dark 
ilding with the golden Arabic lettering. At 10:30 a.m., 
th the start of the traditional General Assembly Com- 
“Bion service, the two sets of commissioners will lose 
ir separate identity and become representatives of The 
aited Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
3,200,000 members strong. 
fhe procession and Communion service will probably 
ish the most memorable and moving moments in the 
tion of this new Christian church, But the twelve days 
Friday, May 23, through Wednesday, June 4, will be 
with prayer, praise, and pageantry to reach hundreds 
busands of people in the heartland area and throughout 
world. 
der the direction of the three host churches and ex- 
re director J. Boyd Spillman, several hundred Pitts- 
th people in some thirty committees have worked more 
a year to arrange details for the union. 
ihe twelve-day schedule includes seven major series of 
ts. These are: 














































) The Centennial observance of the United Presby- 
Church of North America. On May 26, 1858, pro- 
ions of Assembly commissioners from the Associate Re- 
ed Church and the Associate Church met together at 
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TSBURGH— Presbyterian Heartland continued 


Presbyterians will review their history and on 
May 28 will begin a new chapter 





Pittsburgh's old town hall to form the United Church. The 
Centennial will begin with a historical pageant at the Syria 
Mosque on Friday evening, May 23, and will conclude 
with a popular meeting on Sunday evening, May 25. 


(2) The last General Assemblies of the two uniting 
churches. The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. will meet for one day, Tuesday, May 27, at 
East Liberty Church. The General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church will also meet the same day at Sixth 
United Church, East Liberty. 


(3) The union and first Assembly of The United Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. Beginning with the service of Com- 
munion on Wednesday, May 28, and the election of a Mod- 
erator at the 2:30 p.m. session, the Assembly will continue 
through Wednesday afternoon, June 4, at the Syria Mosque. 
In the daily (except for Sunday, June 1) meetings, the 1,200 
commissioners will consider, debate, and set into motion 
the organizational machinery of the new communion. 


(4) The Memorial Day Convocation of Presbyterian 
Women. More than 3,000 women from the three-state 
heartland area and some twenty foreign countries will meet 
in East Liberty Presbyterian Church on Friday, May 30, 
to discuss the future of women’s work in the new church 
and hear about accomplishments in both old churches this 
past year, 


(5) The Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the United Presby- 
terian Women’s Missionary Society. More than a thousand 
United Presbyterian women will meet at Mount Lebanon 
United Presbyterian Church on Monday and Tuesday, May 
26 and 27, to review the history of their society. 


(6) The Union Commemorative Pageant at Pitt Stadium. 
Some 25,000 people are expected to attend this dra- 
matic spectacle on the evenings of Monday, June 2, and 
Tuesday, June 3. Miss Helen Kromer, author of the Na- 
tional Missions sesquicentennial pageant which packed 
Madison Square Garden in 1952, has written the script, 
which calls for a cast of more than 200. 


(7) The popular and special Assembly meetings. Begin- 
ning with the Centennial popular meeting on Sunday eve- 
ning, May 25, and ending with the union pageant on June 
3, more than a dozen special meetings will be held for the 
1,200 commissioners, the 2,000 out-of-town guests, and 
thousands of area visitors. Guest speakers will include Dr. 
William A. Visser ’tHooft, general secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, Dr. George MacLeod, Moderator of 
the Church of Scotland; and Moderators of Presbyterian or 
United Churches in Brazil, the Cameroun, Korea, Nile 
Valley, and Thailand. 
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After visiting 
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Moderator Harold R. Martin concludes journey to Japan, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, and Korea with a visit with 
fellow-moderator Pil Soon Chun of the Church of Korea. 


three continents, Dr. 





e The Moderator reports to the Chu 


At the Cente}! 


thaph: 


Martin believes 


by HAROLD R. MARTIN 


I am writing these lines in an airplane high over qe kn 
Caribbean Sea—just another of the many airplanes that @jplwa 
ing the past year have taken me 100,000 miles to see Pape Cl 
byterians going about their Father's business. On thap Me 
continents I have watched our fellow-churchmen at wap#i?S 
and as my term as Moderator draws to a close, I am gagptnd 
to try to sum up what I have seen. e Siz 

The world is on the move and in a hurry. Every ain hurc 
around the globe is filled with people going somewhe dm 
and many of them are Americans who have offered thas 
selves as agents to live abroad pursuing the interestsp¥i0l 
business or government. American business and fina buil 
have extended their reach; products made in the Usgptail 
are now found everywhere. Besides this, in countries 00] 
merly called “backward,” industries are moving in. We 

The Church finds itself properly in the midst of allt hure 
bustling development. The Church has always been4p P®! 
ought to have been—in the center of every activity of lig fal 
seeking to guide and direct all things to the glory of resb) 
We still hear debates among Presbyterians about the gaty 
visability of missionary work abroad. Now and again some 
one asks whether it is legitimate for us to evangelize ama ™ 
other peoples. chu 

American business in its own sphere of activity has c 
ready answered that question. Men of commerce haps 
opened markets across the world, improving conditions fF 









































































living, raising employment, and bringing new productsa Bs 
inventions to the illiterate and learned alike. With this kg “# 
of advance in the economic sphere, stimulated by the p: A 

é 





motive, how much greater is the need to present to i 
people of the world the most important truths they wille 
hear. Our Church is indeed playing its vital part int 
total drama of our day. In many countries I have seen ¢0 
petent and conscientious Presbyterian leaders working 
match material progress with spiritual growth. 

Today in practically all countries, including our 
we find tensions among ideologies, between nationali 
and international cooperation. Race relations and lab 
management rivalry are problems in many lands. Secul 
ism, so strongly emphasized in our own country, often 
to cancel the earnest endeavor of people of faith. 

It is stimulating to visit the younger churches, offsprif,” 
of our missionary work in the past. In the Philippine Islan@’ 
congregations are growing rapidly. In Hong Kong # - 
Church is doing a notable work among refugees from Co@l C 
munist China. Christians are an active minority among! 
alert, keen-minded Japanese who are avid in their qué 
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hat Presbyterians 


¢ knowledge and for scientific achievement. In Korea a 
lwart body of Christians has devoted itself to making 
e Church the vital center of all the life of that country. 
Mexico, where not many years ago revolution erupted 
tainst some features of the Roman Catholic Church, I 
nd Protestants building carefully and adding daily to 
e size and effectiveness of the Church. In Colombia the 
hurch persists in spite of persecution; a missionary there 
dme, with an innocent sort of pride, of being jailed for 
ying to open a school in a place where education is an 
bvious need. In Yucatan, where Protestants are allowed 
build schools, I saw a missionary teacher who opens the 
wtains of his dining room window “so I can look at our 
ool while I eat.” 
We are soon to be joined with the United Presbyterian 
hurch. For one hundred years this Communion has taken 
s part in weaving Christian knowledge and practice into 
he fabric of our culture. Our heritage is virtually the same; 
resbyterians in both Churches have stressed the sover- 
gnty of God as he is disclosed to us in the Bible; in both 
nies we have emphasized evangelism at home and over- 
and have invested heavily in the education of our youth 
church schools and colleges. The new United Presbyte- 
an Church in the U.S.A. will be larger in numbers, of 


purse, but more important will be its added efficiency and 


Hectiveness in promulgating the Gospel and opposing the 
jils characteristic of our times. 
With the strength of union we will once again confront 
e multitudes who have found no spiritual support to 
mble them to withstand the strains and fears of our day. 
ere are still more than sixty million people in America 
ho are not part of any religious body—Protestant, Roman 
olic, or Jewish. Last year, we are told, over a million 
ore people attended church than in 1956. But over against 
tis gain, there remain, many church members who are only 
bsely attached to congregational life and have not grown 
ond the primary department in their spiritual develop- 
ent. In our task of making Christians, then, we must really 
idress ourselves to two groups: the uninterested outside 
le Church, and the apathetic inside the Church. 
In 1958 we are increasing our effort to respond to the 
s of the world’s people. We Presbyterians have de- 
aed that for every two dollars we spend in our congre- 
tional life, we will spend one dollar on those not yet in 
te Church. A few still ask why we do this, and the answer 
simple. We are Christians. As Christians we must always 
¥ to help those in material need, or those who have lost 
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are doing well must 


be done better 


their way in life. As I went about in the various countries 
of the Orient and Latin America, I could not help feeling 
that if Presbyterians back home could actually walk the 
streets and see the people of these countries, the term 
“proportionate giving” would begin with, rather than fall 
short of, the tithe. 

Wherever I went, among Indians in the Southwest or 
Negroes in our great cities, in Alaska or Central America, 
or in the lands across the Pacific, I saw Presbyterians doing 
a workmanlike job—but in many cases on a pitifully small 
scale. More personnel and more funds would help do a 
work more worthy of our strength and the faith we serve. 

In the course of a year of visiting Presbyterians at home 
and abroad, I became aware of certain needs that seemed 
to be universally present. What impressed me most was 
the need for deepening the spiritual life of the Church. 
Of course persons of great spiritual development can be 
found everywhere. But in many places there seem to be too 
many who do not realize that committing our lives to the 
will of Christ goes far beyond just joining the Church. 

There is need, too, for a widespread revival of prayer. 
Every Christian family ought to have regular worship in 
the home. Everywhere people talk about the delinquency 
of youth, but I sincerely believe that there would be much 
less of it if parents established a definite family worship 
program in their homes. 

“Evangelism” may sound, to some ears, like an old-fash- 
ioned word. But the activity for which it stands is as much 
alive as ever, and even more needful. Having seen some- 
thing of the results of Frank Laubach’s literacy campaigns 
in several countries, I'm wondering whether we might not 
borrow his slogan “Each one teach one,” changing it to 
read “Each one reach one”—with the gospel of Christ. 

Another need is for better teaching and learning. There 
is a difference between education and Christian education, 
and I suspect that in our churches there are a number of 
people with a great deal of the formier, and woefully little 
of the latter. 

These are needs that it is within our power, with God's 
help, to meet, and I am confident that we shall deal with 
them ably in the coming years. As we approach the estab- 
lishing of a new Church in the Christian family—The United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.—we have every reason 
to hope that our two denominations are leaving one period 
of history only to enter a more promising one, with aug- 
mented strength and quickened responsiveness to the will 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, under whose banner we march. 
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“We're a people on the go. One American family out off 
moves each year. So many move so often that thousandsi 


in homes on wheels.” We're also a people on the increah,) 

£3 H E K A C E We have more children, and we live longer. By 1965 th, * 
will be 25 million more Americans, by 1975 another fa 
million. One. fourth of all Americans live in subw 


O F Here 80 per cent of our future growth will take ak 


THE FUTURE 


“We have jet-propelled ourselves into a new world,” begins 
the narrator for the just-released color film, The Face of the 
Future. On the screen a silver plane takes off and soars 
above the skyline. It is the beginning of a trip which high- 
lights the major tasks of our Church in the decade ahead. 

In an informal discussion on a college campus, a young 
man asks about Christian service: “Does this just mean 
service inside the Church?” 

A crowded city slum flashes on the screen. “The melting- 
pot character of our big cities is a further challenge to the 
Church,” the narrator says. 

“And what of the future... what of our retired mis- 
sionaries and pastors? 

“What do we, as individual Presbyterians, and above 
all as Christians, regard as our stewardship responsibilities 
for the next few years? Whatever our occupation, wherever 
we live, whoever we are—are we really facing up to what 
Christ expects of us?” 

Can we as Presbyterians face the face of the future? 

The thirty-minute film is available for use in churches 
through Presbytery or Synod offices or Presbytery chairmen 
of Stewardship and Promotion, free upon request. Pastors 


7. 

Planning for the future must be done on a world-wide somhe P 
if any headway is to be made toward achieving our obje@jighe 
; tive: “the whole gospel for the whole world.” As examples@fy is 
will receive full details by the end of May. lands where evangelism will be emphasized, the film @iude 

plores industrial missions in Japan and radio work in Bra y 
Produced for Department of Stewardship and Promotion under the direction The above photograph shows a shoemaker and his son lis dur ( 
of the Reverend Arthur M. Byers, Jr., for use in the new United Presbyterian P : 3 
Church in the U.S.A ing to the message of the Church on the radio as they womjamp: 
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tt Of fdew church in La Canada, California, is shown above. In 
inds | tempting to keep pace with the still growing all-time-high 
aon urch membership, 641 Presbyterian churches have been 

2 Mh it since 1945. Church school enrollment has shot up at a 
other Bre faster than the populati th. Individual churches 

burl e faster than the population growth. Individual churches 
SOUTER st plan ahead to meet changes that are taking place. We 
© PMEust build more than 1,000 new churches in next ten years. 


le sche Presbyterian Church more than any other has shaped 
obje@igher education in this country. Our increased responsibil- 
ples@ty is clear when we know that soon there will be a total 
lm @fdent population in this country of four million, of which 
Brampearly half a million will express a Presbyterian preference. 
 list@ur Church is engaged in student Christian work on 114 
; woRIMpuses, partially maintains 47 church-related colleges. 
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The Church will look to its ten seminaries to provide the 
varied skills which will be demanded of tomorrow's pastors, 
teachers, Christian educators, and counselors. Above is 
a group of student pastors who are being given training 
in industrial relations. Care of sick, especially in hos- 
pitals, training in radio and TV, and how-to-preach courses 
are other areas that will be emphasized in years to come. 


Our ten seminaries graduated 4,000 ministers in the past 
ten years. In the next ten, 6,000 will be needed. We are 
the “stewards of a magnificent inheritance, the gift of God's 
love—revealed in Christ. It is this love which we want to 
make known to men of every race and tongue: the love made 
known through the cross, made known and made avail- 


able to all.” And how can this be done without ministers? 
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This is an age in which machines are challenging man. 
Machines have been devised to tend babies, to teach chil- 
dren arithmetic, to solve complex mathematical problems. 
Not long ago a P.T.A. group asked a psychologist to speak 
on the topic: “Today is the day of the Big Sell: Does our 
materialistic culture threaten our values?” He stated that 
machines could and should be devised to teach moral and 
ethical values and standards. “In the meantime,” said this 
speaker, “we might better leave value educatidn up to the 
advertising agencies; they are already doing~most of the 
job.” 

Maybe this psychologist was right, in his latter state- 
ment, anyway. Vance Packard, in the September, 1957, 
Atlantic Monthly, told us how the advertising agency not 
only searches our subconscious through psychiatric research 
to discover the hidden motives, wishes, and desires to 
which advertisers may appeal, but also manipulates our 
conscious life to create new values and new wants. In our 
day the word values means something like what ideals 
meant to earlier generations. Our values are our standards, 
the things we consider ultimately worthwhile. Yet in one 
sense, a value is simply a want. To be sure, a Cadillac is 
not a value, but to want Cadillacs more than books or 
music or education does reflect a person’s system of values. 

But not all parents have abdicated their role as teachers 
of values. The fact that this topic is placed on P.T.A. pro- 
grams indicates that some parents still feel they have some 
responsibilities in value education. Furthermore, there is 
a movement in today’s literature, both in fiction and non- 
fiction, to protest letting the ad-men take over leadership 
in the dead-level mediocrity to which our culture seems 
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STAND UP 


Mothers and fathers must not befo t 


( 


by DALE HARRIS 





to be drifting. Such plays as the “Death of a Salesman’, refr 
works of fiction like “The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit" 
“The Crack in the Picture Window,” and “The Last Angyff® © 
Man”; such essays as “The Hidden Persuaders,” “The Org” fe 
ganization Man,” and “The Lonely Crowd” all condemj* of 
group-mindedness, slavish conformity, and the emphasis on evelo| 
the average; they ask for a rediscovery of the individual tt 
and of human values. a 
We can get some light on our problem by seeing hows" 
earlier generations taught children values. Sixty years ago" 
values were taught by hero stories, examples of great menjgP“P© 
the use of slogans, mottoes, proverbs, and truths to be de 
memorized, But in a later period, between 1915 and 1935 For 
or so, historical research debunked the Great Man, ané ish fe 
psychology pointed out the inadequacy of memorized truthsf® 
or slogans for controlling behavior. At this time it seemedg®® © 
that character was the composite of many specific habitsg- 
It seemed there was no general disposition toward integrity Id 
or honesty, but that honest habits had to be learned inff® 
many different situations. pould 
But teaching a child a specific way in which he ought pent 
to respond in every single situation he might face is a teyt ™ 
mendous task, Therefore, in the thirties we began to get aj™©" 
new emphasis on character education. This theory comf'“8® 
tained at least two elements: (1) because values change _ 
from generation to generation, let every child develop his wat 
own values; (2) given freedom and love, every child wil awe 
find the “right way” for himself. ng 
But there is another new direction in the air. At a meet heth 
ing in the East last spring, Dr. Alfred Baldwin of Cornel’ 
University said, “The parent must remember that mere 
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ho tolerant that children can’t tell in what or in whom they believe 


v/ 


yrefrain from imposing one’s own values on the child is 
it to assure that he will develop his own. The parent who 
”s not strongly endorse, even demand, the values he 


man’; 
Suit,” 
Angry 
e Or-gees feel are important, may actually be transmitting weak- 
demas of faith in all values. In attempting not to hamper the 
sis ongt"elopment of the child’s own values the parent may 
ridual@at the growth of any value commitments.” To this state- 
bent we may add that parenthood involves continually 








- howgtking decisions. Decisions imply standards of value. The 
arent who faces the need to make these decisions cannot 







S ago : 
mengape the need to clarify the standards by which he will 
ro bepecide. 





19394 For example, almost every parent today faces his child's 
ands) for pocket money and his own wish to give the young- 
ruth#f®t training in home responsibilities. These two needs give 






emed# to a series of small but urgent decisions about allow- 
abits. 
»grity 
ed in 





es—how much, and for what, and whether a _ child 






ould be paid for home chores. To make these decisions 






cessfully, a parent must clarify the principles involved. 





ould a person expect to be paid for all services? To what 
raghtgptent is a child entitled to share in the family income? 
San allowance principally a family bookkeeping con- 
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enience, as when a youngster’s entire allowance is carefully 
dgeted for him; or is it designed to give him training in 
ecision-making about money? What good or poor judg- 
lent has this child already shown in his purchases? 
Wers to such questions will go a long way toward clari- 
ing a parent’s standards, and permit decisions as to 
nell hether tasks are to be paid for, how much allowance 
gmere shall be, and for what categories of a youngster’s 
eds. 
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At the Institute of Child Welfare at the University of 


Minnesota, we have been following up a great many of 
the children we knew in our nursery school some twenty- 
five years ago. These young people are in their early thir- 
ties and are now themselves young parents. Those of us 
who have been conducting interviews with them have 
been increasingly impressed by the goal-less-ness, the 
tendency to drift, of many of these young people. A few 
are raising questions about the important things in parent- 
hood. Some, but altogether too few, are accepting a meas- 
ure of community responsibility for the good things they 
enjoy. But many of these parents seem to be in an extended 
state of confused, self-centered adolescence, even into the 
fourth decade of their lives. Often their very first contact 
with the larger community and their first awareness that 
they may have some responsibility in it comes when their 
first child goes to school and they encounter the Parent 
Teacher Association. 

Moreover, our interviews give the impression that many 
of these young parents who are drifting without goals come 
out of excessively lax or aimless family backgrounds—lax 
in the sense that parents never demonstrated that it was 
possible to take a firm stand on an issue. These parents all 
too often left all decisions up to their children without giv- 
ing the children guidance in the implications of decisions 
and the possible outcome of one, as contrasted with 
another, course of action. The children, faced with deci- 
sions which often involved knowledge or understanding of 
factors beyond their capacities, built habits of avoiding 
issues. And they are still drifting. - 

In pleading for parents to demonstrate more frequently 
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STAND UP 
AND CHOOSE 


(Continued from page 19) 


their own standards and the way they 
feel concerning personal and social is- 
sues, I want to be very clear about three 
things. 

1. I am not rejecting the principle that 
children learn decision-making by mak- 
ing decisions; this is a sound principle. 
But I believe that children learn from 
examples of decision-making demon- 
strated by their parents’ own choices. 
And when this example is one of not 
making decisions, that is what the child 
learns. 

2. I am not asking for a return of the 
authoritarian family, or for the rejecting 
of democratic discussions of children’s 
problems. I am saying that when parents 
find themselves disturbed over an issue, 
it is because their personal standards are 
being upset, or because they are trying 
to repress or ignore their standards. 
They had better think through their 
stand, then affirm it to the child. This 
means setting limits within which their 
child can make decisions. 

3. I am convinced that a parent must 
explore his own beliefs and make his 
own commitments instead of hiding be- 
hind the argument: “I'll wait until he 
is old enough and let him make up his 
own mind.” 

This position which I am _ urging 
raises several questions. The first is: 
“Does this stand bias the child unfairly; 
does it cheat him of his chance for an 
independent development?” True, in af- 
firming a moral position we run the risk 
of indoctrination; but if not, 
there is the graver risk of creating a 
person unable to make his own deci- 


we do 


sions. 

Furthermore, the 
constantly under pressure from his com- 
panions and from the larger social order 


young person is 


to change his standards. Many young 
people reared in homes where alcoholic 
beverages are forbidden come under 
much social pressure to change stand- 
ards of total abstinence. In addition to 
the pressure of advertising, these young 
people see friends and older people 
whom they admire, and who are indeed 
estimable in many ways, use alcohol in 
moderation. On the other hand, such a 
young man or woman has had the ex- 
ample of a parent who did not compro- 
mise his decisions. As far as drinking is 
concerned, studies show that parental 
example is an important influence. 

In the second place, does parental 
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influence unfit the child for accepting 
new values which are pertinent in a 
greatly changed world? Will it make him 
maladjusted to tomorrow's world? If the 
world of tomorrow requires commit- 
ments, this policy will actually aid the 
child in making his own commitments. 
He may make decisions somewhat dif- 
ferent from those his parents made; he 
take his stand on somewhat 
changed values. But he will make his 
decisions, and he will take his stand. 

A parent said to me recently, “My 
folks were far too strict with me. I never 
was permitted to attend any high school 
parties or doings at night. I certainly am 
more lenient with my daughter, but I 
expect her always to say where she plans 
to be. She understands this, and so far 
she has always lived up to the rule.” 
This mother is making different deci- 
sions from those enforced on her, but 
she also has taken a stand, one which 
seems reasonable and also requires re- 
sponsibility from her daughter. 

We must also recognize that the affir- 
mation of values may make a_ person 
uncomfortable. The great advances of 
history have been brought about by 
people whose convictions made them 
uncomfortable and maladjusted at the 
time they affirmed their stand. This 
does not suggest that we all become 
heroes or martyrs; but we must recog- 
nize that a firmly held value may require 
a price. Young men who served in 
Civilian Public Service camps during 
the last war held to convictions of non- 
violence at considerable personal cost 
both in money and popular reputation. 
A boy or girl who today pursues an ideal 
of good scholarship does so in many 
high schools only at the risk of being 
considered a “square” or a “brain.” 
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There have been and still are values 
abroad in the world that we do not want 
for our children. For example, I would 
not want any of my children to become 
smoothly functioning underlings—or 
overlings for that matter—in a Nazi 
party. Nor would I want them to be 
adjusted to the social system and set of 
values which could crush a Hungary. 

It is very important to recognize that 
taking the position I am urging requires 
that a parent examine issues between 
himself and his children carefully so as 
to decide whether each is an issue impor- 
tant enough to warrant taking a stand 
which will make the child uncomfort- 
able or unpopular. This is particularly 
important in adolescence. Certain regu- 
lations placed on children’s behavior in 
these years can make them extremely 
uncomfortable by placing them out of 















line with their group. The parent } 
to ponder carefully whether the po 
bility of unhappiness or damage to ¢ 
young person is fully offset by the j 
portance of the value concerned. 

Whichever way he decides, his ch 
may disagree. Other adults may q 
agree. But if a parent reaches an unp 
ular conclusion after careful consid 


ce al 


tion of the principles involved, he sho a 
stick to his guns. In enforcing his deg ost 
sion he should take into account his so di 
or daughter’s view, and should expla yb 
as fully as he can the principles he sedi, ,, 
involved. His son or daughter mag, ¢ 


when an adult, change to another co 
of action. But I sincerely doubt 
serious, permanent damage is done 
young people by parents who, lovin 
their children and trying to unders 
their point of view, take firm but oce 
sionally unpopular positions. 

There are a number of things t 
parent can do to encourage the gro 
of spiritual values in children. For ch 
dren as well as for adults, spiritual exp 
riences are very personal; they are ofteliybt: 
unexpected and fleeting, and they " 
very difficult to put into words. Thoug 
we can seldom manufacture these e 
periences, we can help to create a dj 
mate which will encourage them } 
accepting them when they do occur. 

An adult may have profound spiri 
experiences in times of great stress. B 
for the young child, spiritual experieno 
grows out of his sense of security. Wha 
the child does have an intense expe 
rience of awe and wonder, as he ofte 
will in connection with his discoverie 
of the great and surprising things in th 
world about him, let him talk about 
or not, as he sees fit. Don’t destroy th 
moment by trying to supplement this r 
experience he is having by lecturin 
him on its significance. A touch of thi® dis 
hand may say more than words on suche a 
an occasion. Wait for a later time 
comment. 

Respect the child’s intense pleas 
in his own activities and experienc 
The person’s sense of personal integrity 
as well as his feelings of sensitivity an 
regard for others, grows out of 
awareness of himself as an identifiab 
person. The young child makes ti 
discovery through the many ways i 
which he contacts the world throug 
his senses: touch, taste, and smell, ! 
well as sight. Almost every adult oct 
sionally has rich recollections of child 
hood arising from the re-experience ¢ 
a fragrance or taste first experienced iff Ad 
warm moments of comfort and securill 
as a little child. 
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. foster spiritual awareness in the 
ne pog 


Her child we can encourage skill in 


© to te mode of self-expression. This may 


"the i »an artistic form; or it may be social 
d. _ But whatever form it takes, the 
his chi ent can support the child's efforts 


nay Gl eating or doing something which is 
preciated by others. The older child, 
. has an increasing need for privacy. 
> needs to be alone occasionally, and 
needs a place of his own where he is 


disturbed and where his treasures 


1 UNpo 
mside 
e she 
his deg 
his son 





XP be safe from adult intrusion. With 
he sell older child, too, the use of the folk- 
Cr Mao can be helpful. We now see that 
T COUMM, grandparents were not altogether 
tbt thilhwise in pointing out the virtues of 
done § at men. We can also recognize and 
. lovinfhomend good examples of behavior in 
lerstamf. child and his friends. 
ut Ocal We must respect the adolescent's | 

epticism and doubt. When his ques- 
ngs tins embarrass us, they point an accus- 

Srowilis finger to areas of our own confusion. 
‘or chile can give the young person oppor- 
al exp@inities to discuss his confusions and | 
re Ofteubts with adults who really know how 
hey a discuss religion with young people, | 
Thougiiho can listen and raise questions 
ese @ither than preach sermons. It is im- 
€ a @Mytant that young people become ac- 
lem Wninted with respected and wise adults 
ccur. Bher than their parents. Parents are 
pirituitogether too familiar to help solve 
»sS. Bilime of these problems, though they 
erien@#ten help more than they realize by 


. Whee attitudes of acceptance and patience 
> expehich they show toward a skeptical and | 
e oftetinical young person. A parent, further- 
overi@Gore_ can aid the young person’s growth 


s in ti values by commenting on the relative 
bout Merits of the TV programs the family 
roy ties and on the press articles they read. 
nt ti is not enough just to say the show or 
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icle was interesting or that you agree 
disagree; it is better to point out why 
@ agrees or disagrees. Furthermore, 
bung people can be encouraged in their 
hool reading to turn to biography as 
way of seeing how other people have 
ved important problems. It is well 
0 to recognize that affiliation with a 
lurch group supports a moral and 
piritual life. 

Finally, the parent himself should 
arify his own personal values. Unless 
t job of parenthood reveals his own 
\rouggonfusions—the issues on which he needs 
ell, 4 get more information and insight— | 
occ#™e parent is, indeed, blind and inef- | 
child ive. 
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nee di 
ced iff Adapted from an article by Mr. Har- | 
curtis which will appear in the National 
farent-Teacher magazine in the fall. | 
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“They ll be glad 
provided for the Church too...” 


% Yoo Will is the expression of your wishes. In it you reveal 
: those things closest to your heart — your loved ones — and 
your Church, 


Every man or woman who possesses anything, no matter 
how small or large, has the opportunity and duty to decide how it 
shall be distributed. Unless you make a Will, you forfeit your last 
chance to give your possessions to loved ones as you would desire. 
Without a Will, none of your life estate can legally be paid by the 
Administrator to benefit the Church. 


Only by making a Will can you provide for dependents 
in the way you wish. Also, in gratitude, as a partner and 
steward of God’s earthly possessions, you will want to return 
a portion of His generous gifts to advance the interests of 
Christ in the world. 


Do it now . . . not tomorrow. Get the facts about how a 
bequest to the Foundation can benefit the whole Church, 
or any Presbyterian cause, including the local Church. Fill 
out and mail coupon today. 


The Foundation is the Church's agency to encourage bequests in Wills, 
Life Insurance Gifts, Outright Gifts, Life Income Gifts and Annuities. 


THE FOUNDATION 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


Established 1799 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
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Please send to me without obligation “Your Will a Mirror of Your ! 
Character” also “Suggested Forms for Attorneys when drawing 
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Wills with bequests to the Church.” 
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ROBERT D. SWANSON 
Alma College 
Alma, Michigan 


RAYMON M. KISTLER 
Beaver College 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


United for 


Christian Education 


JOSEPH E. McCABE 
Coe College 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


DAVID K. ALLEN 
Davis and Elkins College 
Eikins, West Virginia 


GAYLORD M. COUCHMAN 
University of Dubuque 
Dubuque, lowa 


LUTHER E. SHARPE 
The College of Emporia 
Emporia, Kansas 


r 
de 
TOM E. SHEARER 
The College of Idaho 
Caldwell, idaho 


L. VERNON CAINE EDWIN H. RIAN 
Illinois College 


Jamestown College 
Jacksonville, Illinois Jamestown, North Dakota 
99 


RUFUS PATTERSON PERRY 
Johnson C. Smith University 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
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P. LUDLUM JOHN A. FISHER ROBERT D. STEELE THOMAS A. SPRAGENS 
purn College Buena Vista College Carroll College Centre College 
ille, |linois Storm Lake, lowa Waukesha, Wisconsin Danville, Kentucky 
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The president of a college is a man of many missions. He is the 
practical businessman who turns out lights to keep the electric bill 
low. He is the dreamer who sees the new laboratory before there 
is land or money or plan. He is the critic who stalks the best in 
students, the wise man who stirs the discouraged and spurs the 


ambitious. He is scholar, adviser, disciplinarian .. . budget-maker, 

















N STANLEY HARKER ALBERT G. PARKER, JR. THERON B. MAXSON DANIEL E. KERR 
ove City College Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana Hastings College Huron College 
ove City, Pennsylvania (deceased March 22, 1958) Hastings, Nebraska Huron, South Dakota 











E. SNAVELY (acting) ERNEST A. JOHNSON MORGAN S. ODELL FRANC L. McCLUER 
Nayette College Lake Forest College Lewis & Clark College Lindenwood College 
lon, Pennsylvania Lake Forest, Illinois Portland, Oregon St. Charlies, Missouri 
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CHARLES J. TURCK RALPH W. LLOYD PAUL L. McKAY M. EARLE COLLINS 
Macalester College, Maryville College Millikin University Missouri Valley College 
St. Paul, Minnesota Maryville, Tennessee Decatur, Illinois Marshall, Missouri 


fund-raiser ...innovator and preserver of traditions. @ Theseare 
the men who have been called to lead our forty-six Presbyterian 
colleges. Each faces opportunities, challenges and problems that 


are unique. Yet all are united in one basic aim—to provide sound 


higher education, Christian in purpose and method. The church 


can rejoice in their resourcefulness, their dedication, their faith. 


ROBERT E. LONG MILLARD G. ROBERTS A. A. PAGE HERBERT W. HINES 
Park College Parsons College Pikeville College Rocky Mountain College 
Parkville, Missouri Fairfield, lowa Pikeville, Kentucky Billings, Montana 


RAYMOND C. RANKIN PAUL R. STEWART ROBERT L. DAVIDSON WILL W. ORR 
Tusculum College Waynesburg College Westminster College Westminster College 
Greeneville, Tennessee Waynesburg, Pennsylvania Fulton, Missouri New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
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cat W. GIBSON ROBERT N. MONTGOMERY ARTHUR G. COONS WINSLOW S. DRUMMOND 
h College Muskingum College Occidental College The College of the Ozarks 
h, lilinois New Concord, Ohio Los Angeles, California Clarksville, Arkansas 


There are forty-six United Presbyterian and Presbyterian (U.S.A.) colleges in twenty-six states. All are 
fully accredited. All are committed to the great liberal arts tradition—the search for truths that 


make men free. They: deserve your interest, your support, your contributions. Respond generously 
to the opportunity they offer you to further the work of the Church. 


< HIGHER 


The Board of Christian Education = epucATION 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


825-E WITHERSPOON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA KEEP IT BRIGHT 


LLIAM M. McCREERY CLYDE H. CANFIELD JAMES W. LAURIE Cc. |. PONTIUS 
rling College Tarkio College Trinity University The University of Tulsa 
ling, Kansas Tarkio, Missouri San Antonio, Texas Tulsa, Oklahoma 


K E. DUDDY, JR. FRANK F. WARREN PAUL SWAIN HAVENS HOWARD F. LOWRY 
minster College Whitworth College Wilson College The College of Wooster 
it Lake City, Utah Spokane, Washington Chambersburg, Pennsylvania Wooster, Ohio 
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United and U.S.A. Presbyterian Denominations 
To Form New Church This Month 


HE WORLD’s newest and largest Pres- 

byterian Church will be formed later 
this month by the uniting of the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America 
and the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. 

Official delegates from the two de- 
nominations will begin to gather in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (see page 6) 
the weekend of May 23-25 for a series 
of historic meetings which will culmi- 
nate in the creation of The United Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of 
The new Church will have 
some 3,200,000 communicant members 
and will also be the fourth largest Prot- 
estant body in the Americas. 

Actual union of the two Churches will 
come on Wednesday, May 28. Details 
of the union, as they affect the various 
Boards and agencies of the Churches, 


America. 


will be voted upon by the first General 
Assembly of the new communion, which 
meets from May 28 through June 4. 

Highlights of this Assembly will in- 
clude the following (for details on other 
Assembly-related events, see page 13): 

Wednesday, May 28—The traditional 
opening Communion service will be 
held at 10:30 a.m. for the some 1,200 
commissioners (delegates) to the As- 
sembly. In the afternoon, a Moderator 
will be elected to preside over the delib- 
erations of the Assembly. No candidates 
have been endorsed for this post, so the 
and election will be 
handled entirely from the floor of the 
Assembly. The Moderator must be a 
commissioner. 

Thursday, May 29—The 40-member 
Special Committee on Consolidations 
will begin its report on the suggested 
procedure for merging Boards and 
agencies of the old Churches and creat- 
ing new departments of service. 

Friday, May 30—The Standing Com- 
mittees of the Assembly, which will re- 
view the work of the and 
agencies of both former Churches, will 


nominations 


Boards 


meet in the morning. In the afternoon, 
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the Consolidations Committee will con- 
tinue its report. 

Saturday, May 31—The General 
Council of the U.S.A. Church and the 
Board of Administration of the United 
Church will present the general mission 
program of the new Church to the com- 
missioners for approval. The general 
mission program for the world-wide 
work of the new Church is expected to 
call for expenditures of some $39,000,- 
000. 





The Church of the Covenant, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, has added “United Presbyte- 
rian” to its name and sign (above) in 
recognition of the new denomination be- 
ing formed in Pittsburgh. The congre- 
gation, a member of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., will probably be one of 
the few to change its name, since this 
is not a requirement for membership in 
the new united church. 
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Monday, June 2—The Christian 
cation and Pensions Boards of the 
mer Churches will report to the 1 
Church. 

Tuesday, June 3—The domestic 
overseas mission boards of the fo 
Churches will report to the Assen 
The progress of the Churches in e 
gelism work will also be presented, 

Wednesday, June 4—The results ¢ 
special survey on race relations ordegg’ 
by the 169th General Assembly of ebr 
U.S.A. Church will be given to the ## ° 
sembly. The first social education 
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action pronouncements by the mg? 
Church will probably also be voted ugg 5Y™ 
on Wednesday morning. If the Assqgpy®* 
bly has no more business before it, gre 

od O 


expected to adjourn late on Wednesi 
afternoon. 


s, ¢ 
Synod Mergers Ready 


For Assembly Approval §,.,, 


Plans have been completed ahead tes | 
schedule for merging synods of tin is 
United Presbyterian Church of Noriihhe } 
America and the Presbyterian Churiied | 
U.S.A. As a result, overtures will be piiector 
sented later this month to the unitigtion 
General Assembly of the two denomiaiiMffr, |] 
tions seeking approval of the synful | 
mergers. , D.! 

Dr. Samuel C. Weir, chairman of tition 
Special Committee on Consolidationiotal 
will present the overtures to the Asseiipolic 
bly as part of the committee’s report. Base 
the overtures are approved, plans Wap 
be carried out to realign the boundariityim 
of synods, thus making a total of thirtiyrd 
five in the new United Presbyteridiht , 
Church U.S.A, (There are thirtydijded 
synods in the Presbyterian Chur 
U.S.A. and eleven United Presbyteri 
synods.) Synod mergers, with one 4 
ception, are scheduled to take effect ¢ 
January 1, 1959. 00 

The merger overtures from four sy@#\Mor 
ods also contain proposed steps ff 
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merging presbyteries. Other synods Wily ; 
present merger plans for presbyteries Ave 
a later assembly. = 

Synods will merge as follows: of 
> First Synod of the West (U.P, y, 
Synod of Pittsburgh (U.P.), and Synod, di 









of Pennsylvania (U.S.A.) to become t! 
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hd of Pennsylvania. 

mod of Ohio (U.S.A.), Synod of 

» (U.P.), and Second Synod of the 
2 (U.P.) to become the Synod of 


D. 

nod of Illinois (U.P.) and Synod of 

ois (U.S.A.) to become the Synod 
tian inois. : 
f the ynod of Iowa (U.P.), Synod of Iowa 
SA.), and Synod of West (U.S.A.) 


— ecome the Synod of Iowa. 
estic ynod of New York (U.P.) and 
1e fone of New York (U.S.A.) to become 
Assen Synod of New York. 
in egggynod of the Plains (U.P.) and Synod 
nted, Mxansas (U.S.A.) to become the 
sults qed of Kansas. 
s ordegpynod of Nebraska (U.P.) and Synod 
ly of @Nebraska (U.S.A.) to become the 
> the pod of Nebraska. 
tion gpynod of California (U.P.) and 


the pgpod of California (U.S.A.) to become 
ted ugg Synod of California. 

> Assapynod of Columbia (U.P.) and Synod 
e it q@gOregon (U.S.A.) to become the 
-dnesiqod of Oregon. 


5. Crime Rate 
; All-Time High 
a fhurch membership in the United 
head @@tes is at an all-time high—and so 
of tin is the crime rate. 
f Nowifhe crime figures for 1957 were dis- 
Churfed last month by J. Edgar Hoover, 


| be piliector of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
unitigiittion. 

nomimiMr, Hoover, who is a member of Na- 

> syMial Presbyterian Church, Washing- 


, D.C., said in the FBI’s annual pub- 
n of tition, “Uniform Crime Reports,” that 
datiowfotal of 2,796,400 crimes was known 
Asseipolice in 1957. This represents an in- 
‘port. Base of 9.1 per cent over the previous 
nS Wilord set in 1956. 
nda rime lessened in only one category 
' thittfhurder and manslaughter, where a 
yy terigeht decrease of 0.7 per cent was re- 
\irtyided. Nonetheless, 6,920 Americans 
Shurdit violent death during the year. Ag- 
vterivated assaults, which in most juris- 
ne GHtions are classified as “assault with a 
fect @adly weapon,” increased to more than 

000. 
it ¥@More than half a million American 
PS “mes and business places were burglar- 
ds “#. Almost 300,000 cars were stolen. 
TIS BA record number of 2,068,677 arrests 
made by police in 1957, with one 
of eight involving a juvenile seven- 
mm years of age or under. Nearly one- 
ind of all arrests involved young peo- 
under twenty-five. 
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Worshipers jam the circular chapel in 
the Protestant Pavilion at the Brussels 
World’s Fair for the opening service. 
Services in the Fair’s four official lan- 
guages—Dutch, English, French and 
German—are being held each Sunday. 


Protestant Pavilion 
Opens at Brussels Fair 


“Somebody asked me the other day, 
‘Who will ever go to church at a world’s 
fair?’ ” The speaker, Belgian Protestant 
Pastor Peter Fagel, paused during his 
talk and pointed to the worshipers 
crammed into the aisles of the circular 
chapel and to those seated on the floor 
of the raised chancel area. 

“Here you can see the answer to that,” 
said Pastor Fagel. The hard-working 
founder and director of the Protestant 
Pavilion project at the Brussels World’s 
Fair was preaching the dedicatory ser- 
mon at the Pavilion. 

He told the overflow congregation of 
more than 700, “Our most important 
reason for being here is that we have 
a message for everybody. When millions 
of people come to a definite place, the 
Church has to be there... . 


“You will see in the exhibition . . . not 


so much about what the church should 
be doing, but rather what Christ is do- 
ing for us....In the center is Jesus 
Christ, the light of the world, Without 
this light of love . . . even the huge 
atomium is cold. .. . But right at the foot 
of this atomium is this little chapel filled 
with the love and light of God, for whom 
we have built this whole pavilion.” 

The Protestant Pavilion, located at the 
very center of the fair, was a reality after 
three years of hoping and planning by 
Pastor Fagel and the tiny Belgian Prot- 
estant Church. 

For the Protestants of Belgium, the 
World’s Fair pavilion with its circular 
chapel and huge, contemporary copper 
cross, is the first new church in which 
they have ever worshiped. “Most of 
our congregations have old, remodeled 
buildings,” Pastor Fagel commented. “I 
overheard two Belgian women after they 
looked at the chapel. ‘We are ecstatic,’ 
they said.” 

The Protestant building, which also 
includes striking art work and exhibits, 
was dedicated on Sunday, April 20. On 
April 21 the Protestant Witness Roll, 
bearing the names of some 300 congre- 
gations and more than 2,000 individuals 
in the United States who have already 
made gifts to the project, was placed in 
the building. 

According to the latest reported fig- 
ures, churches and church groups in 
eleven nations have donated some 
$127,000 to the pavilion project—a little 
more than half of the amount needed to 
pay for the building and its operation 
from April through the middle of Octo- 
ber. 

United States churches and church 
people have raised more than $64,000 
of this total. The American goal is 
$100,000, Approximately $20,000 has 
already come from Germany; $10,000 
from Belgium; $10,000 from the Neth- 
erlands; $10,000 from the United Bible 
Societies; $3,000 from the World Coun- 
cil Division of Inter-Church Aid; and 
another $10,000 from Christians in Den- 
mark, England, France, Ireland, New 
Zealand, Scotland, and Switzerland. Bel- 
gian and Netherlands churches expect 
to raise another $10,000 each. 

Plans for the pavilion, which must be 
moved from the grounds at the Fair's 
close, are still dependent on the amount 
of funds received during the next six 
months. The hoped-for goal is to have 
enough money to turn the pavilion into 
a Belgian ecumenical center near Brus- 
sels. 
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a BLEAK “JERUSALEM’—Pyongyang, the capital of Commu- 
nist-held North Korea, used to be known as the “Jerusalem of Korea” 
because of its many Presbyterian and Methodist churches and the 
fact that 90 per cent of its inhabitants were Christians. But according 
to a member of Seoul’s famed Young Nak Presbyterian Church, that 
day has gone completely. The Presbyterian, one of the twenty-eight 
passengers recently held in Pyongyang when a South Korean com- 
mercial plane was seized in flight by the Communists, said he and 
his fellow prisoners found no evidence of the existence of any 
Christian congregations in the bleak North Korean capital. The man 
and three other passengers were taken around Pyongyang by Com- 
munists who did not find out that the four had previously lived in 
North Korea. 





é HOW MANY PEOPLE TITHE?-—A survey recently taken by 
the Minnesota Poll shows that about one family out of every eight in 
that state contributes one tenth of its income to church and charity. 
More than one out of every three adults interviewed said that he 
knew a family or families which tithed. College-educated families 
also are more apt to be tithers. Almost one family out of five with 
college education did so, compared with one out of eight over-all. 
The survey also revealed that more than one out of eight Protestant 
families (13 per cent) tithe, compared with one out of fourteen 
(7 per cent) of Roman Catholic families. 





BB BIG AMONG THE BOOKS -—The Westminster Préss, publish- 
ing house of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., last year released sixty- 
five new books—more than any other denominational publisher in 
the country. The Friendship Press, which publishes books on inter- 
church mission themes, last year produced two volumes which each 
sold more than 100,000 copies. Cross and Crisis in Japan, by Charles 
Iglehart, sold some 124,000; Kingdom Beyond Caste, by Liston Pope, 
sold over 100,000. 





e FRUSTRATED FOOTPAD-—A would-be church safecracker in 
Shreveport, Louisiana, has given up crime for good. Or at least that’s 
what he wrote in a note after working on the safe at Shreveport’s 
First Methodist Church recently. Operating in the dark, the burglar 
succeeded in getting the tumbler off the safe. Then, as he wrote: 
“After working for four hours I lighted a match . . . and saw the com- 
bination. And now with the tumbler off I can’t work it. God has 
taught me a lesson.” The combination happened to be printed in 
plain view of the door to the safe. 





i IN LINE OF DUTY-—A chapel built of scrap materials was re- 
cently dedicated by Army rocket men near Alamogordo, New Mex- 
ico. Bells for the chapel were fashioned from the cones of Nike rocket 
boosters. @ Thirty-two business and professional men, members of 
the Assemblies of God, recently spent ten days touring Protestant 
mission work in Central America. The whole group traveled in eight 





privately-owned airplanes. 
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Hugh Ivan Evans: 
He Ran in the Right Dire 


The Reverend Dr. Hugh Ivan § 
Moderator of the General Assembjiil log 
1950, died last month in St. Luke’s Mate 
pital, Tyron, North Carolina, as a 
of injuries received in an automobi 
cident some two weeks earlier, w 
a business trip. 

Dr. Evans, Director of the Fo 
tion of the Presbyterian Church U 
at the time of his death at seventy 
had a long career in the church, di 
guished by the “spiritual daring” he 


Mr 
en 
ght 
hel 
gr 


called for at the beginning of his allt th 
eratorial year. In 1950-51, in an eb potl 
to rouse the church to a keener awiiply : 
ness of its function, he traveled throw Ey: 


out the United States, Cuba, Medi] nn 
Guatemala, and South America. One 
Before coming to the Foundatic 








wrol 


Hugh Ivan Evans 


1955, Dr. Evans served as pastor 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, D 
ton, Ohio, for thirty-two years, dur 
which time the membership incre 
from 1,400 to 2,700. Earlier he se 
three other Presbyterian churches 
Ohio, at Gallipolis, Marysville, a 
Portsmouth. : 
A member of the Board of Natio 
Missions, and president from 1954 
1956, he was also interested in inter 
nominational projects. As a member @mi 
the Western Section of the World P 
byterian Alliance he was a delegate 
the meeting of the Alliance at Ge 
Switzerland, in, 1948. In the same ye 
he represented the Presbyterian Chu 
U.S.A. at the meeting of the Wa 
Council of Churches in Amsterdam. 
After his year as Moderator, ! 
Evans was elected chairman of 
Church’s Building Funds Campaign 
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$12,000,000 for new churches and 
mary building. He served in this ca- 
yuntil 1956. 


Direg 


Ivan Bir. Evans was born on May 6, 1887, 
Assembim log cabin near Scott, Ohio. He was 
Luke’siiaated from the College of Wooster 
, aS a 909 and from Princeton Theological 
omobil@minary in.1912. 
-r, whi, Evans, who lived at 1 Lexington 
nue, New York, is survived by his 
1e Foul Mrs. Edith Bean Evans; a son, the 
irch Ug@erend Hugh B. Evans of Cincinnati; 
-ventyiughter, Mrs. Wallace Macgregor of 
rch, didfipfield, New Jersey; six brothers; and 
ng” helen grandchildren. 
f his ait the service of Holy Communion 
2 an dP both opened the 163rd General As- 
ner awaibly and ended his moderatorial year, 
d throwll Evans selected as his text: “They 
t, Meg] run and not be weary.” 
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One expects that those who run in 
wrong direction will become weary,” 
aid. “For them there is no hope of 
yaried power. These are the people 
fun away from life. ... 

her Christians run toward events. 
both groups of runners there is 
a from ancient times: ‘God is nei- 


” 


int nor weary.’ 


Opens This Sunday 
flothe World Refugees 
Sunday, May 18, Presbyterians 
bin with members of other Prot- | 
denominations in beginning what 
ses to be the biggest used clothing 
on record. 

othing Sunday” will mark the be- 
ing of a United*Protestant Clothing 
peal, the goal of which is 50,000,000 
astor Minds of warm, used clothing to be 
ch, Dilected over a four-year period. The 





, duri (Continued on page 32) 
rcreas 
> serv 
~ NOTE TO 
e, a 
SUBSCRIBERS 
N ation 
1954 @PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, until now 


interi™published every other Saturday and 
nber @omitting one issue each August, will 
ld Prabe published, beginning in June, on 
gate @the first and fifteenth days of each 
vene@™imonth. The twenty-four issues to be 
1¢ yipublished each year under this or- 
Churiderly and readily understandable 
Woischedule will contain as many pages 
um. @of articles and news as did the 
r, Hitwenty-five issues formerly pub- 


of tilished. 


There is an RSV Bible for 


every member of your family 


Giving a Bible to your youngster for 
Children’s Day or Rally Day? Or one toa 
new high-school or college graduate? Or 
do you yourself need a fine new Bible for 
your home? 

Then choose from the many handsome 
editions of the Revised Standard Version 
Bible—the Bible written in the language 
we use and understand today. 

Every member of your family will get 
new spiritual comfort, will actually feel 
closer to God, because of the clear, easy- 
to-understand language of the RSV Bible. 

Ask your book dealer to show you the 
Revised Standard Version Bible today. 





118 O give thanks to the Lorn, 
for he is good; 


his steadfast love endures for 


ever! 
PSALMS 














Popular Family and Student Edition (3800). 
Printed on fine Bible paper, with plenty of white 
space between lines for easy reading. (See 
actual-size type specimen at left. 
Maroon buckram. Page size: 
iL). Sa $6. 


GIFT AND AWARD BIBLES 










Red-Letter Edition (3900), with 
the words of Christ in red. In 
moments, any part of the Mas- 
ter's message can be found for 
inspiration or study. 

Maroon buckram. Page 
size: 544" x 814" 


India-Paper Edition (2807X). 
less than 1“ thick. Perfect for 
one away from home. Black 
genuine leather, eosy-to-read 
type, gold edges, ribbon mark- 
er. Limp style. 


THOMAS 








Young people's Ilivstrated 
Edition (2804Z) with zipper. 
Contains 12 full-color pictures 
and 12 maps in color. Black 
leatheroid. Limp style. 


Page size: 514°°x 714". 


eee $5.50 
Without zipper (2803) 
enesbeaneue $3.50 


Soft genuine leather (3807, 
3807R)}. Handsome edition for 
both family and student use. 
Complete with footnotes. Gold 
edges, ribbon markers. 

Page size: 549° x 814". 
Boxed. Black or red. 


Cceccccccsccce $10 


And many other fine Bibles up to $17.50 


ELSON & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of The Revised Standard Version Bible 
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FOR 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


RENOWNED 


PIPE ORGANS 
SINCE 1875 


Member of the Associated Organ Builders of America 
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PEOPLE AND PROFITS 


Both are needed to make 
America’s capitalism work 


EW challenges from abroad and economic readjustments at 

home make it more important than ever that our distinctive 

brand of capitalism be understood and encouraged by all 
Americans. 

America’s capitalism is a “People’s Capitalism” that must 
draw its strength from the voluntary participation of free citizens. 
About a half million men and women are owners of General Elec- 
tric. 10 million Americans—young and old, from small cities and 
large, bakers as well as bankers—have invested directly in Amer- 
ica’s businesses; another 100 million indirectly own shares through 
their insurance policies, mutual savings-bank accounts, pension 
plans, mutual funds, or other forms of investment. 

All people—not just a few—benefit when businesses earn profits. 
In America’s capitalism, the millions of men and women who have 
invested their savings in businesses may be rewarded through divi- 
dends. Millions more benefit indirectly in many ways—in their 
pension funds, or through the work of research foundations and 
charitable organizations which entrust capital to business. More 
important still, everyone benefits when profitable companies—by 
reinvesting a part of their earnings — are able to undertake the 
research and development and the expansion and modernization 
which lead to new jobs, products, and services. 

Profit is the incentive to take the bold and imaginative risks 
needed for progress. Businesses are in free, vigorous competition 
to anticipate and satisfy the needs, the wants—and even some of 
the unspoken aspirations—of the American people. Companies that 
fail to provide what people want will become profit-starved and a 
national liability. Those that succeed are the underlying resource 


of a vital civilian economy and a strong national defense. 





If you would like a copy of our 1957 Annual Report, describing 
progress for customers, share owners, employees, and the na- 
tion as a whole, please write: Dept. R2-119. Schenectady, N. Y. 











Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


SCHOOLTEACHER 


Mrs. Dolores Toporowski has o 
in General Electric for 4 years, T 
of U. S. share owners earn unde 


BABY CAPITALIST 


Jeffery Shore was a share owner b 
could walk. His parents typify the 
number of young couples who own 
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CLERGYMAN 


Reverend J. Edward Carothers’ chu 
many cliurches, colleges. and instit 
depends on dividends for part of itsi 





AL ELECTRIC: These capitalists come from all walks of life 
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_ a a. oar 
ERY BOY REPORTER . 
Cichy is learning early how Amer- Amy Jane Bowles is one of a growing Leopold Arbour was one of 14,000 new 
apitalism works—his parents gave number of women share owners; over half General Electric owners in 1957. The num- 
is first shares on his llth birthday. of General Electric’s owners are women. _ berofG-E owners increased 50% since 1952. 
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a Vig . e s a id 
IGRAPH OPERATOR TRUCKING-COMPANY PRESIDENT GENERAL ELECTRIC EMPLOYEE 


Longine Furman is typical of people Arthur Gallagher is also a G-E supplier. Mrs. Ann Shem is one of more than 133,- 
participate in “People’s Capitalism” His firm is one of 45,000 which furnish 000 employees participating in General 
sting part of their savingsregularly. the company with vital skills and services. Electric’s Savings and Stock Bonus Plan. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC DEALER 





LEGE PROFESSOR PENSIONER 
h Doty, Professor of History, teaches Mary Hammond supplements her income Share owner Allen Merriam also owns 
tthe past and invests in the future from General Electric’s Pension Plan with one of the 400,000 independent firms which 
shares of General Electric stock. dividends from General Electric stock. sell and service General Electric products. 








ZENITH 
presents another 


HEARING 
TRIUMPH 





“Challenger’* 
EYEGLASS HEARING AID* 
at $145 





Proof again that model for model 
. and feature for feature... 

you can’t buy better quality and 

performance at any price! 


“Both ear” hearing! Ideal for many 
people .. . buy a unit for each ear to 
get the greater depth and realism of 
“binaural” hearing. 


Ten transistorized models. Zenith 
makes a unit for every type of hearing 
loss that can be corrected electronic- 
ally .. . to quality standards that have 
made Zenith the world’s largest hear- 
ing aid manufacturer. 


Here's Proof of Zenith Quality! 
® Ten-Day Money-Back Guarantee ® One- 
Year Warranty ® Five-Year After-Purchase 
Service Plan ® Sensible Prices: From $50 
® Demonstration and Adjustment by Com- 
petent Dealers. 


See your Zenith Dealer now. 
He’s listed in the “Yellow Pages” and 
wili gladly arrange a private appointment 
*Lenses, frame fronts, and related professional services in con- 


nection with the Zenith Eyeglass Hearing Aid are extra and avail- 
able only through your ophthalmologist, optometrist or optician. 


goon 


Quality Hearing Aids 


gress CLIP AND SEND, TODAY!----~- 
Zenith Radio Corporation. Hearing Aid Division 

5801 Dickens Ave., Dept. sosc. Chicago 39, Ill. 
Without obligation, please send facts on new 
Zenith Hearing Aids, list of dealers and one 
year’s FREE subscription to “Better Hearing,” the 
only large circulation magazine (over a million) 
devoted exclusively to hard-of-hearing people. 
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(Continued from page 29) 

Presbyterian goal for 1958 is 2,000,000 
pounds, Recipients of the clothing will 
be millions of refugees scattered around 
the world. 

Dr. Arthur S. Joice, secretary for spe- 
cial offerings of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. stressed that churches should 
conduct the drive on a year-round basis. 
Literature, shipping tags, and detailed 
instructions on preparing clothes for 
shipment to collection points are now 
available through the Presbyterian Dis- 
tribution Service at: 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y.; 416 S. Franklin St., 
Chicago 7, Ill.; or 234 McAllister St., 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Inter-Communion: 
A Position Clarified 

The Lord’s Supper is the most cher- 
ished act of corporate worship in 
Protestant churches. Yet the varied in- 
terpretations of this sacrament, symbol- 
izing the great divisions between 
denominations, prevent Christians of 
many different churches from meeting 
together around a common table, as did 


the disciples with Jesus. 

Last month the new United 
of Christ stated its position in 
“jnter-communion, recognition, and 
lowship” to all Christian bodies t 
out the world, “who accept Jesus C 
as Lord and Savior.” In a statem 
sued at a meeting of its executive 
cil, the United Church also asked 
Christian bodies to adopt the practi 
serving Holy Communion to all ¢ 
members who proclaim “their co 
ment to Christ.” 

Addressed to “Our Sister Com 
ions Throughout the World,” the 
sage was signed by Dr. James E. W. 
of Philadelphia and Dr. Fred Hoski 
New York, co-presidents. The l 
Church was formed last June 
merger of the Congregational Chri 
General Council and the Evang 
and Reformed Church. 

The United Church statement de. 
that “claims of an exclusive succ 
from the Apostles or of unique 
the Holy Spirit, or of a more p. 
doctrinal correctness either as to 
great theological issues or as to inte 
tation of the sacraments” justifies + 
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Koreans Get Martin Luther Movie in Korean se 


The Reverend Kelmore Spencer (left), 
an American stationed at the Presbyte- 
rian mission in Chonju, Korea, presents 
a copy of the very successful 1953 movie 





We 


8, 








of Luther’s life to Kim Chin-hwan, }y. 
ager of audio-visual department 
rean National Council of Chu 
soundtrack in Korean was du 
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: to serve Communion to a Christian. 
ited Chi. statement pointed out that when- 


a in off Christians individually or in a cor- A’ 1 é TI Oy 


ion, andbte group of believers, accept Christ 
lies thro heir Savior, “it would be presump- 
Jesus Ch. of us to deny them the fullest pos- 
itateme recognition and fellowship. 

cutive Gi is the Lord’s Table, not ours,” the 
7 Gage continued. “We are not the ae 
© practi. but He is, and it is He Who has a 
0 all cha. us. Since He, Our Lord, has in- 





Summer-time means vacations . . . conventions . . . camps ... assem- 


el COM us to sup with Him, we cannot : 
ee to har from file Table fer am blies . . . and home. Wherever you are, be sure you have your Bible 
ae m those who, like ourselves, have with you. Also have your copy of The Upper Room to use in your daily 
> {he Fited His invitation to partake of it.” devotions. 
s E. W; : ; : 
‘pa supplemental statement, Dr. 
d Hosk The governor of one of the states started a trip, realized he had left his 


“fner and Dr. Hoskins declared the 
fed Church was “especially con- 


The U copy of The Upper Room at home, and drove back nearly twenty miles to 

















une ”» ° ° . ’ 
r ro ted” over the refusal by delegations get it. Don’t forget yours! 
ial Ch . 
 t some communions to share in Holy 
Evange . at aliens of a World Orders now being taken for the July-August issue. 7 cents 
=e at meetings of the Orc each in lots of 10 or more to one address. Yearly sub- 
acil of Churches and international scriptions, $1; three years, $2. Air Mail Edition for young 
ment de jonary organizations. people and service men, same price. Order from 
e succey . ’ , 
| + is of course just as serious an of- 
ique oe > ' 
ee against Christian fellowship when ’ 
1ore p: r . % 
| : yal church refuses communion to f 
r 6as 0 P . ——— “ puaae - —- 
to inten’ who is not a member of the 
o inte ad ‘ . ‘ 
iustifie regation or the denomination to The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
th it belongs, : they said. They | 36 Editions — 29 Languages 
—_ ted out the lL nited Church's posi- | 1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 
was based on Biblical authority laid | ——— — ~ —_—_—_—— 
nin the Acts of the Apostles, chap- | Advertisers will be pleased to send information 
8, 10, ‘11, and 15. | about their products and services and to hear that 


you read about them in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 





D. Chamberlain Dies; 
Professor and Editor eS 


STAVE LASS 


HULA) 










PEWS, PULPIT& CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


Reverend Dr. William Douglas 
berlain, Professor of New Testa- 
for thirty years at Louisville The- 
al Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky, 
former contributing editor of both 
PRESBYTERIAN and PRESBYTERIAN 
died last month after a short ill- 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. cs 


UNIVERSAL 
CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 


Changeable letter signs * Indoor or out- 
door use * Cast bronze tablets * En- 
graved bakelite signs * Visit our show- 
room or write for Big new free catalog. 
JNIVERSAL BULLETIN BOARD CO. INC. 
912-914 B'way, N. Y. 10, N. Y., Gr. 3-7426 





























CEMENT WINDOWS 
SCULPTURED GOLD WINDOWS 














Chamberlain, who began his 
1g career in 1908, was sixty-eight. 
s to have retired at the end of the | 
t school year. 

ative Kentuckian, Dr. Chamber- 
eived his undergraduate training 
stern Kentucky Teachers College, 
iversity of Chicago, and Centre 
He received his Th.B. from 
n Theological Seminary, his | 
from Princeton University, and his 
. from Southern Baptist Seminary. 
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Kitchen com- 
mittees, social 

and recreational 
Bertinee you i 
ype 






Foldina ‘Banque me 
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jog of Tabi 
Chairs. Trucks.” 












BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 





n served congregations in Carteret, Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS ond CRAFTSMEN of MME | of excellence ever 

| y Jersey, and Bath, Penneyivania, STAINED GLASS RA tollered of fine fabrics, > ‘ 
ma fra dicate Wet | odes cnoaroee Hl | rman: 
hu "Berkeley. ; , PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS | in the same quality way. SIMON 

du c , 48-54 EAST 13th ST. © PATERSON 16, H. J. Wits he tendng 64 
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At least once a month, Mrs. Vivian Morley is invited to 
demonstrate good Sunday-school teaching methods. She 
goes well stocked with materials, ideas, and enthusiasm. 


@ Meeting the teacher shortage 


Her Pupils Are 


ow to train more and more Christian-education 
H workers better? This question has pyramided in 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. during the last decade 
as new congregations were organized, established con- 
gregations grew larger, and almost all congregations 
looked for ways to improve their teaching programs. 
Part of the answer is “area leaders’—hundreds of work- 
ers who, in synod and presbytery events, train other 
workers for local church Christian-education jobs. 
Typical of these leaders is Mrs. Vivian Morley of 
Menlo Park, California, the wife of an engineer and 
the mother of three grown sons. 
Her regular beat is California's north coastal region. 
She teaches in its summer leadership schools, aids in its 





After the demonstration, student teachers evaluate the 
session, ask questions about their own teaching problems, 
talk over new techniques they could try out themselves. 


34 


During the demonstration, children sing, hear a 
worship, build a booth like those used by first 
Jews in Thanksgiving rites. Student teachers o 


Teachers 


curriculum previews, is a member of its leade 
training committee. She also fills assignments o 
her state—has taught in summer schools in New M¢ 
and Alaska. She lends a hand to teacher training if 
own congregation, and is helping to organize a Sw 
school in a new church just outside Menlo Park. 

Mrs. Morley began teaching in a Sunday sch« 
fore her eldest son was seven. For twenty yearg 
has increased her skills, by studying on her own 
in church-sponsored institutes and schools. 

Her word to people who aren't quite sure th 
talented enough to teach: “I’m not a musician and 
an artist. If I’m able to teach a song or do a chalk 


... certainly you can, too!” —BerNarpD Ix 


a 
eos 


“People who understand children and are really comm 
Christians won’t err seriously if they experiment a 
Mrs. Morley says. “They'll do truly creative teach 
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d from page 33) 
as perhaps best known as an au- 
nd editor. He wrote three books 
merous articles for religious jour- 
lor several years he was author of 
Sypular Explain Please column in 
RESBYTERIAN and PRESBYTERIAN 
He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
M. R. Chamberlain; a stepson, 
ichard H. Chamberlain of Phila- 


ia, Pennsylvania; and two broth- 


zenship Urged For 
garian Refugees 


ugee resettlement leaders of eight 
oinations last month called on Con- 
s to end the “parole” status of 32,- 
Hungarian refugees in the United 
es. 

is recommendation was contained 
four-part statement designed, ac- 
ling to the churchmen, to end this 
itry’s present “patchwork legisla- 
’ on immigration, 
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“If people only knew what a revela- 
tion and a joy The Listener is, they 
would not for a moment hesitate to 
wear one. I just didn’t realize a 
hearing aid could be as good as this. 
It heralds a new day for the hard 


” 


of hearing! 


Than. Pitan 


(arin Lsstenar 


co FFP Oo RA Ti om 


Serving the hard of hearing since the 1930's L 


“T didn’t realize a HEARING AID 
could be as good as this!”,, 


says MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
see and try the 
... new Otarion Listener! 


It’s the greatest step forward of the cen- 
tury! Twenty-five years to perfect ...two 
seconds to put on... makes other type hear- 
ing aids obsolete. The Otarion Listener— 
the hearing aid worn and recommended by 
more prominent people than any other in 
America—was made possible by super- 
power transistors developed by Bell Tele- 
phone Labs. 

The Listener is so remarkable that even 
those who would never wear a hearing aid 
say, “Now, that I’d wear!” Actually, people 
may look at you and not realize you’re wear- 
ing it, unless you tell them. In fact, 84% 
of all Listener users never before wore any 
hearing aid. 

At last, hear clearly in Church, theatres, 
and the movies. For the complete story, just 
send the coupon. 


1 
Leland Rosemond, President l 
Otarion Listener Corporation | 
Ossining 3, New York | 
| 
| 
I 


Without obligation, please send illustrated 
booklet (in plain wrapper). 
PL... :.dndie dvdmckeh be acse pe eeeueak 


Street 


State | 


pEneneeneEsnEnupeneenentanl 


City 








leade e resettlement leaders, in addition 
nts OURranting permanent citizenship for 
lew M@@iungarians, also asked Congress to: 
ining Wi, Admit 3,000 additional refugees 
e a Suihe 19,000 Hungarians still in Aus- 
Park. 
schc Bring the basis of the quota sys- 
> vearda up to date by substituting the 1950 
+ owngpus for the 1920 census still in use; 

. Give priority to close relatives of | 
ure thi citizens or residents, to skilled 

ers in the arts, in science and indus- 
an and , 

as well as to escapees and refugees. 
| chalk 
















. Provide greater support to the 


ARD Iki 
Intergovernmental Committee for 
ppean Migration in order to help 
the world refugee problem. 
pakers at the meeting stressed that 
lation passed by Congress last year 
partly revised the 1924 basic im- 
tion law. The churchmen partic- 
y deplored the national-origins 
system of the 1952 McCarran- 
pr Act. This system, they said, has 
a means of neither guaranteeing 
character as a nation nor of dealing 
our international responsibilities. 
tad, special and temporary laws 
We been necessary to give sanctuary 
he oppressed. 
“Mponsors of the plan included Dr. 
h Corbin, chairman, Committee on 
ttlement Services, Presbyterian 
h U.S.A., and Baptist, Congrega- 


comp 

ent a Mal, Episcopal, Lutheran, and Meth- 
teachi&t representatives. 
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YOU can raise 


. MONEY .with s 


RUBBER SCRUBBER 
the SCOURING PAD of 1000 uses! 
If you hate scouring, you'll love the new 
Rubber Scrubber. Ideal for benevolent and 
fraternal sales! Repeat sales GUARANTEED! 








Write us for full particulars and your 
FREE SAMPLE 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. (Dept. PL-3) 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 


How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly in Place 


Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass 
by slipping, dropping or wobbling when you 
eat, laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. This alkaline (non- 
acid) powder holds false teeth more firmly 
and more comfortably. No gummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or feeling. Does not sour. Checks 
“plate odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH 
today, at drug counters everywhere. 





FOLDING CHAIRS 


\ , In Steel or Wood pees, 
ivi FOLDING TABLES 
\ ie ise concr pace: 
\@t ’ J.PREDINGTON & Co. 
SCRANTON 2, PA, 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
sate Masters —tommentan tases 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Mark ii 2 of 
1837 ae: By oh 1958 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


and Clergy 
131 East 23rd New Vouk 10, N.Y. 


















Cut Your Own Needed 
=| Cushioning Foot Reliefs! 


2 Dr. Scholl’s KUROTEX is a superior moleskin—yet costs no more. A won- 


derfully effective relief for corns, callouses, bunions, sore toes, sore heels, 


instep 


ridges . 
Flesh color. 15¢, 


om 


D' Scholls KUROTEX 


. . prevents blisters. Eases new, tight or stiff shoes, 
35¢, 45¢, $1.00. At Drug, Shoe, Dept. and 5-10¢ Stores. 


- 
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BULLETIN 
BOARD 





Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, an 
publishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
Rate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 





Know the Iona Community: Current vol- 
umes (George MacLeod’s “Only One Way 
Left” $2.25, Ralph Morton’s “Twelve To- 
gether” $1.75 and “The Iona Story” 75c) 
altogether $4.50 from Kirkridge, Bangor, 
Pennsylvania. 





Just published!—revised, enlarged edition 
of L. A. Loetscher’s A Brief History of The 
Presbyterians. New treatment covers 
events up to the current church union. In- 
cludes history of United Presbyterian 
Church of North America. Order your 
copy now—$1.00—from Westminster Book 
Stores, Witherspoon Building, Phila. 7, 
Pa.; 220 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, IIL; 
1501 Wilshire Blvd., Rm. 201, Los Angeles 
17, Calif. 
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General Assembly 
Broadcasts 


“Lamp Unto My Feet”—drama in- 
volving the city church. Discussion 
with Ansley C. Moore, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Arthur M. Stevenson, 
Chicago, Illinois, and Lyman Bry- 
son. CBS-TV network, Sunday, 
June 1, 10:00 to 10:30 a.m. (ET). 


“Church of the Air’—retiring Mod- 
erator Harold R. Martin, speaker. 
CBS radio network, Sunday, June 1, 
9:30 to 10:00 a.m. (ET). 


“Let There Be Light”’—dramas of 
the work of the Church. Week of 
May 19—“A Preacher Without a 
Pulpit”—story of Celso Wolf, direc- 
tor of production of CAVE in Bra- 
zil. Week of May 26:—story from 
history. Carried on 
about 275 radio stations each week. 


Presbyterian 


Check with your stations for local 
time and date—publicize. 




















Check symbolizing successful campaign is inspected by (from left) Willi 
Murphy, general chairman; Harold W. Scott, chairman of steering committe 
William F. Wefer, presbytery executive; and Dr. James L. Grazier, Jr., mode 


Of People and Places 


$1,500,000 PLEDGED 
TO PRESBYTERY DRIVE 

The $1,350,000 goal of Philadelphia 
presbytery’s “growth and rehabilitation” 
fund last month went over the top by a 
margin of nearly $i70,000. Cash and 
pledges totaled $1,519,283, according 
to a report made at the drive’s conclud- 
ing report dinner. 

William B. Murphy, a member of the 
Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church, was 
campaign chairman of the drive, the first 
conducted for the work of the presbytery 
in twenty-five years. The fund will be 
used for: expansion of community cen- 
ters and additions to the institutional 
chaplaincy; increased care for the aging; 
rehabilitation of urban churches; and 
establishing a revolving loan fund for 
the purchase of new church sites. 


RADIO-TV DIRECTOR NAMED 

The Reverend Lawrence W. McMas- 
ter, Jr., of Oxford, Pennsylvania, was 
recently appointed executive director of 
the Department of Radio and Television 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
Before assuming his new duties last 
month, Mr. McMaster was pastor of the 
Oxford Presbyterian Church. He suc- 
ceeds the Reverend Dr. Clayton T. Gris- 
wold, who resigned for reasons of health 
at the close of 1957. 


HUBBARD PRESS MANAGER RETIRES 
Announcement was made last month 




















‘4 i om, 6 
Set Noe 


of the retirement of the Reverendiy 
R. J. Miller as general manager off 
Hubbard Press, Findlay, Ohio, an 
ing envelope printing concern owne 
the Foundation of the Presbyte 
Church U.S.A, Dr, and Mrs. Miller 
honored by the Hubbard staff and 
presented with a farewell gift. Suce 
to Dr. Miller is Mr. Lawrence Raug 
Jr., formerly assistant treasurer of 
bert Printing Company, Trenton, § 
Jersey. 


LAYMAN ELECTED MODERATOR 
OF PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U.S. 

Philip F. Howerton, a fifty-five 
old ruling elder of First Presbyter 
Church, Charlotte, North Carolina, 
elected moderator of the Presbyté 
Church, U.S., at its 98th General As 
bly, held in Charlotte last month, 
Howerton, who succeeds Dr. Willia 
Elliott, Jr., of Dallas, Texas, is thet 
layman in the history of the churcht 
elected to the post. His father, the}? | 
Dr. James R. Howerton, occupiedy 
same post in the year 1907-08. 

Moderator Howerton is a past ! 
erator of Mecklenburg (N.C.) Pre 
tery, and a member of the boar 
trustees, Mountain Retreat Associ 
Montreat, N.C.; the General Asse 
Board of Annuities and Relief; a 
finance and insurance committees 
business life he is general agent in @ 
lotte for the Connecticut Mutual 
Insurance Company. 
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* LINE CHAPLAIN CHOSEN 
gregationalist Dr. Paul Maurer, 
army chaplain, is the first Prot- 
Fpastor to the DEW Line, the 
radar chain in the Arctic. Em- 
by the Federal Electric Com- 
of Paramus, New Jersey, which 
the DEW Line, Dr. Maurer 
plosely with the Alaska office of 
byterian Board of National Mis- 
Dr. Maurer is based at present at 
, where there is a 609-member 
lerian church. He will rotate his 
arters regularly with a Roman 
ic chaplain currently stationed at 
Island, where there is a small 
ferian mission. Federal Electric 
both men regularly to radar out- 
for worship services, counseling 
, and other programs. 
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OR 
U.S flifton E. Moore (right) and Bob 
y-five-mer exchange congratulations after 


resbyteentation of Emmy awards dinner. 


rolina, 

resbyt@BYTERIANS WIN TV AWARDS 

yy t month two Southern California 
nonth, #Pyterians were recipients of Emmy 
Williams. presented annually by the Acad- 
1s the of Television Arts and Sciences. 
hurch ti Were Dr. Clifton E. Moore, direc- 
er theft tadio and TV for the Presbytery 
cupied s Angeles, and Robert Banner, a 


7 ber of Westwood Presbyterian 
rh in suburban Los Angeles. Dr. 


past 

) Pree received his Emmy as producer 
» boar locally popular Sunday afternoon 
\ssocia™@™, “Faith of Our Children.” Bob 
Assenived his Emmy as “Director of the 
ef: a " for his work in the production of 
nittees™imah Shore Chevy Show. Mr. Ban- 


nt in @gend his wife, Alice, are both active 
t Westwood Church (Dr. Haven N. 
is, pastor). 


futual 


sian i 17, 1958 


THE 
rod i 
THREE 


KOREAN 
WAIFS 





TRUE 


STORY 


Their father was employed as a laborer carrying coal to the piers in Pusan. 


It was difficult to support his wife and four children, so his wife helped as a 


peddler. They lived in a wretched hut, but ate fairly regularly. Then tuber- 


culosis struck the father and he was confined to his bed. The money the 


mother made went for medicine. There was little left for food. Sang Dol, 


the oldest boy, with his little sister, carrying a sack, picked up pieces of coal 


dropped around the railroad. This they sold to buy a few vegetables, the 


cheapest food available. They did their best but could not save their father 
who died on November 20, 1957. They lost even their humble hut and had no 


place to live. The mother, with her youngest child on her back, left one 


morning seeking work. She and the baby have never been heard from since. 


Now Sang Dol, accompanied by the two younger children, continues the work 


of picking up pieces of coal. They are homeless, schoolless and always hungry. 


The story of these three waifs can be repeated hundreds of times in South 


Korea today. Such children can be “adopted” and given food, shelter, educa- 


tion and—love. The cost to the contributor is the same in all of the countries 











For Information Write: 
Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHRISTIAN 
CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 


I wish to “adopt” a boy.......... a 
for one year in 





(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
iipiinrabeiese first month.................. Please 
send me the child’s name, story, ad- 
dress and picture. I understand that 
I can correspond with the child. Also, 
that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want 
to help by giving $ 
Please send me further information. 











Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income tax. 








listed below—$10.00 a month. The 
child’s name, address, picture and story 


is furnished the donor. The donor also 


can correspond with the “adopted” child, 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated 
in 1938 with its 264 affiliated orphanage- 
schools in 34 countries, is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization in. 
the world. It serves 25,000,000 meals a 
year. It is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration of the U.S. Government. It is ex- 
perienced, economical and conscientious. 


COUNTRIES: 


Austria, Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, 
Finland, France, Free China, Greece, Hong 
Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, Iran, 
Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lap- 
land, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 
Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Syria, United States, West Germany, Ameri- 
can Indians or the greatest need, 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


Let’s Stop Feeding the Monsters 


Advertising writers are having a won- 
derful time with a new horror film titled 
Macabre. So shocking is this picture 
(they claim) that each patron is issued 
a life insurance policy with his ticket. 
Anyone who dies of fright during the 
show will thus be able to leave his bene- 
ficiaries the sum of $1,000, Exceptions 
are clearly stated: the policy is not valid 
for persons with known heart conditions 
or for suicides. 

Macabre, the latest in a new craze in 
horror entertainment, cashes in on a 
trend. That trend, which will increase 
still more in popularity before passing 
into its predictable decline, has sparked 
a long list of thrill films that have be- 
come astonishingly popular. The mys- 
tery of today’s movie business is not, as 
its press agents allege, why the public 
seldom attends; but rather what people 
will pay to see when they do go. 

A whole production line of monster 
films is being let loose upon the all too 
eager public. Besides Macabre, we have 
The Revenge of Frankenstein, Horror 
of Dracula, The Return of Dracula, 
Was a Teen-Age Werewolf, etc., ad 
nauseam. Mrs. Percy Bysshe Shelley 
( Mary Wollstonecraft) had a good thing 
in 1818 when she wrote Frankenstein. 
Her story of an experimental scientist 
who fabricated a monster too tough for 
him to handle has become a classical 
allegory of evil. But that story itself 
produced a monster in filmdom which 
also ran amuck. Since Boris Karloff first 
played the part of the ersatz monster, 
there have been countless tired sequels: 
The Son of Frankenstein, The Bride of 
Frankenstein, The Return of Franken- 
stein, and too many more. As Mrs. 
Shelley wrote the yarn, the scientist was 
named Frankenstein; but in these latter 
versions the monster has taken over the 
name of his maker. 

Television, quick to sense as well as 
to create trends, has dug up horror films 
that had long been retired for the Screen 
Gems’ package “Shock” features. In the 
cities where “Shock” pictures are shown, 
TV audience ratings for this series have 
increased astoundingly, sometimes as 
much as 200 per cent. 

Horror films of quite another sort are 
the science fiction titles that get to the 
neighborhood Roxy now and then. In 
these, as no one needs to be told, the 
accent is on fiction, not on science. These 
highly imaginative movies will never 
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spurt a sputnik race. The Flame Bar- 
rier, Creature from Outer Space, and 
one quite harmless one, The Invisible 
Boy, are making the rounds now. Some 
of them are frightening, some not; but 
all suffer from the same trouble: with 
our current scientific achievement, this 
kind of film is hardly incredible enough 
for these days. 

One other group of films that draws 
thrill-seeking customers is the more 
realistic type that makes a big thing of 
violence and brutality. War pictures 
that were popular in the 40’s are being 
reissued, often under new titles and 
altered salesmanship, to fool the forget- 
ful public. Newer productions carry 
names that tell their own story: Cry 
Terror, Disembodied, Live Fast, Die 
Young. 

Maybe gruesome pictures do provide 





Richard Eyer, star of The Invisible Boy. 


a form of relief and escape, draining 
our pent-up hostility, as some contend. 
Maybe, as Boris Karloff reminds us, 
Mother Goose stories are just as horrid 
as these. He maintains that generations 
of children have been fed on such stories 
and that none of them grew up to be 
monsters. But it’s rather sobering to read 
of another teen-age riot in a Texas the- 
ater where the show was Shrieks in the 
Night, and the damage $1,500. And i’ 
gives one pause to recall that the horror 
violence theme was an all-out favorit« 
of Nazi Germany in the 1930's. 

The present phenomenon of such 
films is too complex for us to draw up a 
nice, neat theory that explains their 
popularity. But we can tell beyond the 
shadow of a doubt why there are so 
many of them. They're making money, 
that’s why. —J. C. Wynn 


SCHOOL 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





ALMA COLLEGE 


A co-educational Liberal Arts College. Fully 
credited. Characterized bed academic exc 


_Robert D. S Alma, 


“BLAC KBURN- C ‘OLLE GE 


coeducational! institution offering programs for 
wishing to enter business, industry, law, 

Ministry, social service, etc. Located in south 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis, Mo. St 
pay fees by cash and ‘“‘work plan.” Cartinvite 








BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational, four-year Liberal 
Fully accredited. For more than 66 years de 
Christian Higher Education. Small classes 
personal approach to instruction. Write Di 
Buena Vista ge, Storm Lake, 











CENTRE COLLEGE Founda 


Fully ac 
Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian, 
rass Region. Separate campuses women and 


ut most social functions and classes held 
Fine facilities. 
Centre College 


Box 10, Admissions 


Write: 
of K ky, Danville, Ky. 








Coe's reputation as an outs 
coeducational! liberal arts co 
firmly established. A distin 
faculty, small classes, many 
tunities for participation in 
dent activities. B.A.. and 
(Bachelor of Music) Degrees, 
Force ROTC. Four year teaching program for 
high school. Five year special certificates in 
physical ty a Affiliated with the Presb 


Church Tt 
OLLEGE 
WRITE Sarit, Seder Rapids, 


COE 





THE COLLEGE OF EMPOR 


Co-ed, 4-year liberal arts and pre-professional 
ricula. Founded 82. Fully-accredited. Chi 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor d 
in Arts, Science, Music, Music a 

$400 yr. P Luther Emporia, 








COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


In heart of dynamic northwest. Presb: Sortamy 
year, co-educational, liberal arts, high 
standards. small classes, close student- faculty 
tionship. Enrollment, 675. 

of idaho. Caldwell. idaho. 








COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, feat : 
dependent Study for juniors ond, Co Exe 
training for pr law, me 
ministry. music, science, teaching. Dept. As., 
tor of A of W Wooster, 











DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLE 


Presbyterian Church, U.S. and U.S.A.; full 
oe co-ed; 4-year Liberal Arts and Sc 
ofessional courses. Scholarships for dep 
Philc ren of ministers and candidates for church 
cations. Director of A Elkins, W. Va 








GROVE CITY COLLEGE “3x3 


Presbyterian. Accredited. Liberal Arts and Se 
Stresses the —— of Christian princip 
oer day life. grees in Arts. Sciences. ' 

wale. Preparation ~~ teaching, law, engin 
= = 4. 











HANOVER C OLLEGE— 


Superior in beauty of location, new buildings, 
ing of students, staff qualifications. Donors add 
a year to the value for which each student 
First qualified applicants—100 women, 140 1 
admitted each year. Total enrollment 750. 








HASTINGS COLLEGE ray 


the 

A good Presbyterian college for three quarters 
century. Unquestioned academic strength, em 
in the Arts - Sciences and pre- professional 
ing. Theron B. 








HURON COLLEGE sou 


Complete one-, two-, four-year programs. 
accredited. Low tuition and liv ng costs. 
cellent scholarship and job opportunities. 
college city of 14,000. Strong activity 

id Danie! €. 








social programs. Write Pr 
ighest 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE ©, 


Phi R > nn ome Chapter. Graduates enter bu: 
ngi ing, law, medicine, ministry, 
a eorvice. teaching and ‘many other profe 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new * aormitories. 
(Minois College, Department A, Jacksonville, 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE ,2¢ 


Developi:.g a Christian } + ae y of Modu " 
Coeducational. , Liberal rts, . Ch 
iate + Teacher 
Pre- “professional courses. Moderate costs, 12 
buildings. Write President Edwin H. Rian. 











KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Tops academic-wist, faculty-wise, student-w 
9 “e 7a United Presby. Church-related, 
Cosmopolitan student body of 500 
is phe d—, "Scholarships and work aid. 
Registrar, Knoxville Knoxville 16, 

















LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Distinctive 4-year liberal arts college. Sub 
location on Lake Michigan. Admission by C 
Boards. Strong preparation in the sciences, 

ing, bus. admin., dl eo. kK professional. 
PL, Lake Forest Col rest, Hlinois. 
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Me 


ed at 


OLLEGES 


& CAMP 


These advertisers will gladly send further 
information upon direct request 





EGES COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 


The College of the Synod of Minnesota" 


cational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 

, teaching (kindergarten, 

. business administration, 


prin J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 





RYVILLE COLLEGE 


4 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liber- 
“college of 700 students emphasizing high 
p. low expenses. positive Christian train- 


Extensive student-help program. Write Presi- 
Ralph Waldo Liocyd °"Box a. Maryville, Tenn. 





| KIN UNIVERSITY accredited 


yterian - Coeducational - 1100 students. Pre- 
ional curricula; arts and sciences; business 
industry; school of music. Graduate degrees in 
ms education. Paul President, 


ULSA est Presbyterian- 


affiliated university, 
7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 
neering, business, music, law, grad- 
uate, owntown: bachelors, mas- 
ters, doctor of education degrees. 
Excellent faculty, small classes, 
fine buildings, modern equipment, 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 

sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


Ww @ | T E Director of University of Tulsa 


Admissions Tulsa 4, Okichoma 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
BLAIR ACADEMY _ ,.A,2"ssbytgrian 


Established Grades 7-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful college ation. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. ell uipped campus A northwestern 
New Jersey near elaware Water ~~. 

James . Box 75, irstown, N. J. 








CARSON LONG Military School. Educates 


the whole boy—physically, mentally, spiritually. 
How to learn, how to labor. how to live. Prepares 
for ontegs a 7. Se year of character build- 
ws. = Overall charges $1275.00. 

a ‘Bicomti eld, Pennsylvania. 





WAYNESBURG COLLEGE Founse 


Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre- law, pre-en- 
gineering, pre-ministerial, and others. ‘‘The Friendly 
College,’ noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351. Waynesburg. Pa. 








SSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


y accredited, liberal arts, Christian Educ., Amer- 

Humanics program, 3- 2 engineering program. 

w training. Pre-prof. courses. Yearly expenses: 

$1076, Women $1112. Summers term, June 2. 
Marshal issou 


WHITWORTH g 


COLLEGE 
Presbyterian, coed; preparation in the Arts, Sciences, 
preprofessional fields. Superior teaching in small classes. 
High academic standards, Christian faculty, modern 
campus. A Christian college for discriminating students. 
Write Box L, Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 


CARTERET SCHOOL Sem" caleas 
a prep. Accredited. 
1st Grade to College. Small classes. Proper study 
habits. Reading Tec Ty Shops. Homelike dorm- 
itories. Large 40 acres atop Orange Mt. 
Moderate rate. New York i age — y -~* “ee 
booklet E-3, Carteret School, N. J. 








Earle Co res., i, ri. 
Fully 


DNMOUTH COLLEGE = oo Uiea 


Proven record of academic achievement. 
indent study program for upper class stu- 
ts. Liberal arts curriculum for teaching, science, 
-— professions. rect 

th, Mlinois. 





Rapids, 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 








SKINGUM COLLEGE 


d Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
ce, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering, Music, 
Administration, Home Economics, Elemen- 

& eocen sary Education. 
New Concord, Ohio 


ORI 
essional 
od. Chi 
helor deg 
ion. 
nporia, 





y y % ry —Presbyterian 
BEAVER COLLEGE Tiery ars and 
professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and B.F.A. de- 
grees. Strong academic program Christian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from ——— 


PEEKSKI SEEKSKILL eee 


meets today’s 
educational challenge 


om tent ACADEMIC PRE- 
for students of good or above 


paneowess 
sig oy - hich ‘Desine at 7th 
wi 
W447 permits ca en interested students to 
enter at 8th, wth & 10th 8 (itth & (2th filled). 
Boys learn to study through interesting dynamic 
instruction, small classes, men teachers. Students 
in each subject ‘according to their ability 





Write Admissions Office, Box P, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 








ARK COLLEGE 


Presbyterian. Founded in 1875. 


ational. Vigorous Liberal Arts Curricu- 

Fully accredited. International student 
ly. Distinctive program in Christian atmos- 

developing responsible citizenship. Per- 

counseling. Twenty minutes from Rass 
ly, Missouri. 


E. Long, President, Parkville, Missouri 


‘terian, 
gh ac 
faculty 


A two-year col- 
lege for women. 
Ten miles from 

Boston in sub- 


urban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational and general 
courses. Three-year nursing program leading to 
A.S. degree and R.N. Campus and recreational facili- 
ties are available for summer conferences. Write for 
catalog. 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 66. Massachusetts 


under flexible grouping. 
Ta a eer Mar es 
ma an - 
coaching. Rifle team, Band, Glee Club, Social 
fe. Modern’ ‘brick warpath Swimming —— 
Superior achievement records in and 
For catalog and “Why Fundamentals Ee write 
Box P-5. PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill-on-Hudson 19, N. Y. Tel 7-4520 














GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 











PIKEVILLE COLLEGE 


The only college serving a vast southern moun- 
tein area. In addition to its four-year Liberal 
Arts program, it prepares hundreds of public 
sthool teachers for one of the country's neediest 
@eas. Its need is not for more students but for 
dassrooms, dormitories, scholarship aid, and 
consecrated Christian faculty members. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 

A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For ee and information write F. L. McCluer, 
Ph.D. . Charles, Missouri. 


‘ < + ~ og 
CHARLES ELLIS SCHOOL 
Girls, grades 6-12. MSA accredited. College pre 
tory, art, music, home ec., sec’l. Small classes. Gui 
ance. 300-acre campus, modern stone buildings, sub- 
urban Phila. Sports, Riding, Gym. Est. 1910. Catalog. 
Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres.. Newtown Square 39, Pa. 











SBYTERIAN JUNIOR 


EGE Academic excellence. Christian em- 

phasis. Moderate charges. Summer 
Preparatory Department. College Credit Holy 
‘Tour, 1958. Lewis C. LaMotte, President, Box 
Maxt Carclina. 





IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf 
Coast, famous Texas ranches. A bi- 
lingual city. Delightful climate. Co- 
educational. Fully accredited. Six de- 
grees, through —* Small classes. 


INITY “re Summer Sessions 


me 4—July 15: 
duty Te Aunwet 26. 
urit Presider 
San Ant I 


SCULUM COLLEGE 


inctive, Presbyterian Coiape. established in 
. Near Great Smokies. Fully accredited. B.A. 
B.S. degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 
®. Cosmopolitan student body. Moderate costs. 

Cc. Ranki Presid Greeneville, Tenn. 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


Church affiliated, four-year, 
women. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 
Write Admissions Office, Dept. 
Chartotte, N. C. 


liberal arts college for 
Full accreditation. 
- Queens College, 





LAN KE N AU Pre-school through high cobs oat 


Fully accredited. Thorough preparation for c. —~ 
genera! courses. Smal! classes. Music, drama, sports. 
New dormitory. 22-acre suburban estate, Moderate 
rate. Lutheran. Est. 1890, Catalog. GE 8-6122 
3213 W. School House Lane, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





WILSON COLLEGE 

A. B. Liberal Arts and Sciences. High Standards. 
Presbyterian. Individualized programs. Career coun- 
seling. Elementary, high school teacher training. 
Scholarships. 70-acre campus. Established 1869. 
Write: Wilson College, Box Chambersburg, Pa. 


MEN’S COLLEGE 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


Offers A.B.; . in Bus. Adm., Chemistry, Physics; 
B.S. in Civil, ety Electrical, Industrial, Mech- 
anical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year programs 

combining arts and engineering. Schoo! of Interna- 
tional Affairs. Guy E. Snavely, interim ° 


Easton, Pa. 
Presbyterian 


INFORMATION— 
SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 








SCHOOL OF NURSING 











ACADEMICALLY SUPERIOR! 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 


DUBUQUE 


PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE'S 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers new program: Education plus 
Interneship. Next class will enroll in 
September, 1958. Two years Basic 
Nursing Education; One year In- 
terneship. For information write: Di- 
rector of Admissions, 1743 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 


penn NOW 
FOR FALL ADMISSION 


Cataiogs & Seermnestens Colleges (4 & 2 yr.) , Board- 
ing, Col. ae, & Mil. Schools. Analysis of Individ- 
ual Needs helpful guidance. Also Summer Camps 
& Ranches. 46th year. Phone Plaza 7-4440 

Write for Free folder and Guidance application 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS & COLLEGES ASSOCIATION 
3436 RCA Bidg., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, WN. Y. 





CAMPS 








COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 


MUSIC at CAMP SOLITUDE 


Lake Placid, N. Y. Protestant, Co-ed. Ages 10-19. 
Beginners and advanced. Voice, piano, band & orch. 
instrs. Superv. practice. Land & water — Cata- 
log. Mr. Mrs. ‘arsity Ave., 
Penns Neck, Princeton, N. J. WA 4-5981. 


Cj 





ATOP 
ORANGE 
MT. 


TIONAL SUMMER PROGRAMS 


Summer schoo! for comentary Ste — high school. 
Boarding or day. Small classes. Attractive, ye | 
dormitories. Science Laboratories Accredited revie nd 
advanced courses. Reading: remedial and Sone sonental. 
Sports: tennis, swimming, riding, golf, ete. Crafts. so 
se parate camp program without classes. 

4 Carteret 


West Orange, N.). 








PSALA COLLEGE  accreaites Luthera 


fe. Suburban environment, near New York 
» Coeducational. Liberal arts and science, pre- 
onal training, teacher education, business 
istration. Summer Sessions Write Director 

Upsala C East Orange. N. 4. 
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“WASHINGTON COLLEGE 





Founded in 
1780. For 
ACADEMY ;: Gute in grades 9-12 who wish 
- secure a Christian education 

through their owe work. All students given work 
scholarships. Other financial _ assistance | eve. 
y Jabi Pres. ‘enn. 








GLENMOORE GUEST HOUSE 


and MOTEL—on lake shore. All rooms running 
water, few pvt. baths. Good food. Safe bathing, fish- 
ing, boating, etc. No bar. Adirondack attractions. 
Bkit. 1, ™. W. R.D. 1, Lake George, N.Y. 
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FROM 
INVESTMENT 
PROBLEMS 


TTT aT 
ANNUITIES 


“After my husband passed 
away, I used to lie awake 
nights, worrying about how I 
could invest the assets so they 
would provide me with income 
and financial security. 

“Last year, after thinking it 
all over, I decided to invest in 
Presbyterian Annuities. 

“Now I receive a guaranteed 
income for the rest of my life, 
and my worry is over. 

“Best of all, I enjoy the inner 
satisfaction of knowing that I 
am helping my Church. After 
I'm gone, the money that’s left 
will keep on serving Christ's 
Kingdom. ”’ 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


® Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem, 


Proven security—no worry—no risk. 
a pent fees—no medical examination—no age 
mit. 
Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 
MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


SA Fifth Aver 


1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities as 
written by the—Board of Notional Missions— 
Board of Foreign Missions and—Board of 
Christian Education. 


(CD Please send me the free booklet telling 
what percent income | wiil receive, my dote 


month 











NEWS 


For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

220th. First Amwell Presbyterian 
Church, Reaville, New Jersey (Mr. The- 
odore Davis, student pastor). 

200th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Rockaway, New Jersey (the Reverend 
Andrew A. McElwee, pastor). 

150th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Dryden, New York (the Reverend James 
MacKellar, pastor). 

100th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Tuscola, Illinois (the Reverend Robert 
G. Sterrett, pastor). The church has re- 
cently undergone extensive remodeling 
and redecorating. 

First Presbyterian Church, Ferris, 
Texas (the Reverend Ralph G. Thiesse, 
pastor). 

90th.. First Presbyterian Church, Bax- 
ter Springs, Kansas (Dr. John Luke Geh- 
man, ad interim pastor). 

80th. Pleasantdale Presbyterian 
Church, West Orange, New Jersey (the 
Reverend John R. Ross, pastor). 

75th. First Presbyterian Church, El 
Cajon, California (the Reverend Rolland 
C. Stone, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Burt, Iowa 


| (the Reverend H. A. Smidt, pastor). 


The Forty-third Street Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend James A. Gillespie, pastor). 

70th. First Presbyterian Church, Gar- 
field, New Jersey (the Reverend Dr. 
Ralph Paul Bohn, pastor). 

60th. Kilburn Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Newark, New Jersey (the Rev- 
erend Clyde L. Mellinger, Jr., pastor). 

50th. Templeton Presbyterian 
Church, Templeton, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend Walter Kennedy, pastor). Mr. 
Kennedy’s fortieth anniversary as pas- 
tor was also observed. 

Spirit Lake Presbyterian Church, De 
Smet, South Dakota (the Reverend Gun- 
ter Kaiser, pastor). 

20th. St. Augustine Presbyterian 
Church, Bronx, New York (the Reverend 
Edler G. Hawkins, pastor). Mr. Haw- 





INDEX 


An index of the 1957 issues, Vol. 
10 of PrespyTeRiAN Lire, is being 
printed for the convenience of sub- 
scribers. Send 15 cents in stamps to 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsyl- 


vania. 











kins’ twentieth anniversary in the , 
torate was also observed. 


DEDICATIONS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Mon 
California (Dr. William E. Phifer, 
pastor), of a new chapel, a gift from 
H. E. Kirschner in memory of his w 
Bertha B. Kirschner. 

Saint James Presbyterian Church, 
Gabriel, California (the Reverend F 
eric G. Appleton, pastor), of the 
tuary. 

First Presbyterian Church, Vig 
California (the Reverend Allan B. Ph 
pastor), of a new church. 

Beulah Presbyterian Church, On 
Illinois (the Reverend Frank M. Ell 
pastor), of a new manse. 

The Community Presbyterian Chu 
Southwest Champaign, Illinois | 
Reverend John Ewing, pastor), of 
education building and fellowship } 

Meridian Heights Presbyte 
Church, Indianapolis, Indiana (Dr. 
B. Connor, pastor), of an educa 
building. 

Greenfield Presbyterian Chu 
Berkley, Michigan (the Rever 
Charles W. Bates, pastor), of a1 
sanctuary. 

First Presbyterian Church, Freder 
town, Missouri (the Reverend Rober 
Cuthill, pastor), of a new building ¢ 
taining sanctuary, fellowship hall, 
pastor's study. 

Westminster Presbyterian Chu 
Trenton, New Jersey (the Reverend‘ 
liam M. Boaz, pastor), of a new ch 
plant. 

First Presbyterian Church, Yard 
New Jersey (the Reverend Richard 
Douse, pastor), of a new sanctuary, 
education and administration facilit 

Central Presbyterian Church, Buf 
New York (Dr. James R. Carroll, 
tor), of a new education building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Ve 
New York (the Reverend Samuel Sou 
ern, pastor), of the renovated sanct 

First Presbyterian Church, Levitte 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Robert 
Thomson, pastor), of a new san 
and education unit. 

The Presbyterian Church, Lige 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend George 
Wright, pastar), of the first unit of 
education building. The church inte 
was recently redecorated. 

Northside Presbyterian Church, @ 
tanooga, Tennessee (Dr, Harry R. } 
cer, pastor), of a new education bi 


ing. 
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All Beef—Clear Through 








HEN I tot up my sins on Sunday, I am always obliged to record that 
I have again failed in Christian love toward a fellow committee-sitter 
of mine, whose name is Legion. 

Mrs. Legion (let us call her) is the one who always answers the call for 
“All those opposed” to a motion. Whatever the subject under discussion, her 
objections toll out like a mourning bell. 

If we are congratulating ourselves, and the sewing committee of the 
Women’s Association, on the fine new choir robes, Mrs. Legion doesn’t like 
the color. They are too red, she says, and, if they had asked her in the first 
place, she would have advised blue. 

If we are planning a picnic for the junior choir, Mrs. Legion has a dozen 
objections. Where will the money come from to pay for the refreshments? 
What if it rains? Who is to chaperon? Not she, for one, because last year the 
boys were entirely too rowdy and somebody upset a glass of punch on her 
new turquoise dress, It was raspberry punch, and the stain never came out. 

It gets to be very hard, in our music committee, to reach any kind of de- 

cision or make any kind of plan. Mrs. Legion continuously thwarts us with 
a complaint, an objection, a reservation, or a hesitation. There is a brand of 
hot dog on the market which reminds me so much of Mrs. Legion that I can 
hardly bear to buy it any more. Its slogan is “All Beef—Clear Through,” and 
amore apt characterization you couldn't find. 
One of my acquaintances has recently become interested in the theories 
of group dynamics. She says that in our church we are all Pollyannas. We 
like to think that everything is fine, and if somebody points out that it isn't, 
we make him feel like a pariah. We should “accept the negative contribu- 
tions,” both for the sake of the church and for the sake of the person who 
has the courage to make them. 

So I go to the meeting determined to accept the negative contributions 
of Mrs. Legion. For a while I do very well. Mrs. Legion doesn’t like the 
hymns we have been singing. They are entirely too soupy and have nothing 
to do with the theme of the worship or the subject of the sermon. She is 
perfectly right, so we suggest that there be a small committee to look through 
the hymnal and pick out some fresh hymns in which words and music are 
related. This group will then consult with the minister and the choir director 
about introducing some new hymns to the congregation, and perhaps suggest 
delicately that the hymns might be chosen to fit the service. “Yes, but, . . .” 
Mrs. Legion starts out (“Yes, but...” is the mark of the perpetual beefer), 
and goes on to point out that this is a lot of work for somebody, and probably 
the minister will be offended. She is really accomplished at this sort of thing 
and can find something negative to contribute to any proposed way of rem- 
edying something she didn’t like in the first place. 

Negative contributions are fine, and the church ought to be self-critical 
of all its structure and its works. Some people are just naturally better at 
pointing out the cracks in the wall than at plastering them up. Mrs. Legion 
isa friendly, cheery, helpful soul—until you put her on a committee. I try to 
keep all this in mind; but I keep thinking about those frankfurters, and it 


takes my mind off the problems of the music committee. I have had a 


surfeit of beef. 

If Mrs. Legion doesn’t just once offer a word of praise or an expression of 
enthusiasm between now and summertime when all our committees are put 
out to pasture, I think I shall have to fade quietly away come next fall, 
and get me onto a committee where Mrs. Legion isn't. 


















INVITATION 
TO EXECUTIVES 
TO VISIT 


METROPOLITAN 


ms 


et) TAR arias now! 
< isit Miami now! Let 
\ our market analysts show 
AS ¥” you howthis community 
< of over 300 churches, with 
350,000 members, providing 
the very best in working and 
living conditions, can also 
be profitable to you in your 
manufacturing or distribution 
operation. Our staff will work 
with you in strictest confidence. 

















































| If a visit to Metropolitan Miami is not 
possible now, please write to J. N. Gibson, 
_.. Director, Dade County 






Development Depart- 
ment, Room 1106, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, 
Miami 32, Florida. 

An agency of the Metropol- 
itan Miami government. 


WHY 
CLIMB 


STAIRS 


WHEN YOU CAN 


... With the finest 
and most modern 
in home elevators 
... popularly priced, 
easily installed. 


HomeLIFT f f 


SHEPARD WARNER 
ELEVATOR CO 


5045 Brotherton Rd. 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
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HOTELS 
& RESORTS 








Enjoy a health-building 








Florida vacation 





Ta Mam: Pratl Cork 


founded by John Harvey Kellogg, M.D. 
Sun bething * Swimming * Physical therapy 
* Dietary and Medical facilities * 18-hole 
golf course nearby. 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 
Write for Summer Rates 
The Miami-Battie Cree 
201 Curtis Parkway, Rm. PL. 5 
Florida 


Miami Springs, 
Miami Phone TUxedo 7-1565 














HOTEL GROSVENOR 
83S FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Well known Assembly Place 
for Presbyterians 
Come and feel at home 


Write for brochure, Dept. PL 





A VACATION MESSAGE FROM MOHONK 


A DIFFERENT type of resort, where the relaxed 
atmosphere has been a “tradition” for over 85 
years. No bar. 300 comfortable rooms with gen- 
erous and tasty meals. 7500 acres mountain prop- 
erty, private lake. American Plan. Summer season 
May 28 to October 20. For full information write 
to Smiley Brothers, and request Booklet IM-2. 
LAKE MOHONK MOUNTAIN HOUSE, Mohonk Lake, 
New York. 





For a happy vacetion, long or short, come to 


THE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Owned and eperated 88 youve by a Presbyterian 
family. Modern Delici meals— 
Spaci ds—C ete swimming pool—No 
ber. Booklet and rates upon application. 


HAUSER BROTHERS 
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Question: What does Paul mean by 
the word flesh in Romans 8:3-9? 


Answer: Paul uses flesh in more than 
one sense. Sometimes he means the 
physical body. The body as such is not 
evil; it can be “a temple of the Holy 
Spirit” (I Corinthians 6:19) and so take 
its part in a life of obedience to God. 
But physical cravings can lead to sin, 
so sometimes Paul refers to man’s life 
in the flesh as a life of sinfulness. Here 
flesh takes on a special wider meaning; 
it is man in his lower nature, man de- 
graded and enslaved by sin. In this 
sense flesh includes all the aspects of 
man’s life out of harmony with God’s 
will. Note the list of “works of the flesh” 
which Paul gives in Galatians 5:19-21: 
“immorality, impurity, licentiousness, 
idolatry, sorcery, enmity, strife, jealousy, 
anger, selfishness, dissension, party 
spirit, envy, drunkenness, carousing.” 
Some of these works clearly include 
physical acts of immorality and dissipa- 
tion. Others are sins which center more 
in the mind, imagination, and will of 
man. So by flesh Paul clearly can mean 
man degraded and corrupted by sin in 
all aspects of his life; so it is in the pas- 
sage in Romans. Such a man needs 
God’s grace in Christ, who can save him 
from sin and enable him to live in 


obedience to God. 


Question: Why do Presbyterians in- 
clude “He descended into hell” when 
they recite the Apostles’ Creed? 


Answer: The so-called Apostles’ Creed 
was not composed by the New Testa- 
ment Apostles. It is a confession of faith 
which intends to express what the New 
Testament teaches, but the full form we 
use first appears several centuries later. 
Parts of it are present in the second 
century, but when Rufinus, writing 
about 400 a.p., comments on this Creed, 
he says: “It should be noted that in the 
creed of the Roman Church the words 
‘He descended into hell’ are not in- 
cluded, nor indeed do these words ap- 
pear in the Eastern churches.” Rufinus 
goes on to say that these words must 
mean the same thing as the word bur- 
ied, which immediately precedes them 
in the Apostles’ Creed. That is, Rufinus 
understands the words to mean that 
Jesus really died and was buried and 
only after that rose from the dead. 
(There was also the view, in I Peter 





3:18-19; 4:6, that in the interval be- 


WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





tween his death and his resurreg 
Jesus went and preached to the gp 
of those persons who had died earl 
The Constitution of our Presbyte 
Church includes the Apostles’ Cy 
and it contains the words “He 
scended into hell.” A footnote is adj 
it explains these words as follows: 
continued in the state of the dead, 
under the power of death, until 
third day.” In the Larger Catechj 
also included in the Constitution, 
50th question is answered as fo 
“Christ's humiliation after his 
consisted in his being buried; and 
tinuing in the state of the dead., 
the third day, which hath been @ 
wise expressed in these words: ‘He 
scended into hell.’” 
In other words, Jesus really died, 
really was buried; he remained in 
state of death until his resurrect 
then he really was raised from the é 
This is what a Presbyterian should m 
when he repeats the Apostles’ Cr 
And note that the word “hell” here ¢ 
not refer to a place of eternal pun 7, 
ment, but to a place where the spi 















or j 
of the dead are kept while waiting§,,, 
the final day. os 

; Di 
Question: What do we know 


the passing of Mary and Joseph? 


















Answer: My own conviction is { 
we know nothing certain. At one ti 
some Christians took Luke 2:35 tom 
that Mary, the mother of Jesus, died 
martyrdom, But the verse does not 
that; it simply speaks of the anguish 
will feel over the suffering of her 
Another view was that she died, 
later her body was taken to heaven. 
has recently been declared to be 
official Roman Catholic doctrine t 
Mary ascended bodily to heaven. I i, 
nothing dependable in these conflict 
traditions. 

We are not told when Joseph di 
But since only Mary and the broth 
and sisters of Jesus are mentioned ¢ 
ing the period of Jesus’ public wo 
seems that Joseph died during Je 
childhood or at least before Jesus b 
his ministry, while Mary died after 
earthly ministry ended. 

—F oyp V. Fu 
McCormick Theological S 

Dr. Filson regrets that, due to 
pressure of his teaching assignments, 
must limit his replies to questions 
lected for publication.—Tue Eprro 
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HILDREN'S STORY by Dorothy Ballard 
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The idea came to Dulcey as she sat down to breakfast. 
or just at that moment the sun peeped through the win- 
ow and shone on the bright red geranium blossoming on 
e sill. 

Dulcey said to her father and mother, “I'm going to cut 
y geranium flower and take it to my piano teacher. She’s 
een sick, and she just came home from the hospital yester- 
ay.” 

Father turned around in his chair and squinted at the 
eranium. “There’s only one blossom. Better pick a few 
paves to go with it.” 

Dulcey’s family lived in a second-floor apartment. They 
ad no garden and no other plants besides Dulcey’s gerani- 
im. Her uncle had given it to her on her birthday. 

After breakfast Dulcey took out the kitchen scissors. She 
lmbed up onto a chair under the high window. Just as 
e reached for the geranium, she happened to look out. 
Down below, on the sidewalk, John Stevens was walking 
long. John also took piano lessons from Miss Minton. 
but today he wasn’t carrying his music case. He was carry- 
mg a bouquet of flowers. More than a bouquet—an arm- 
oad of flowers. 

Dulcey guessed at once where he was taking them. To 
liss Minton, of course. John’s family had the biggest 
lower garden in town. The armful of white gladioli, pink 
mapdragons, yellow marigolds, and blue larkspur would 
lardly be missed. 

Dulcey stared at the enormous bright bouquet until John 
lad disappeared from sight around the corner. Then she 
owly climbed down from the window. 

One little geranium blossom, How small it would look 
beside John’s bouquet—too small to tell Miss Minton how 
much Dulcey loved her. 

Wait! Wait a minute now! 

Dulcey climbed up onto the chair again. She lifted down 
e plant. From a drawer she took a roll of aluminum foil 
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GERANIUM 














and made a silver wrapping for the pot. She added a red 
ribbon bow. There, the geranium looked much more 
important. 

When Dulcey arrived at Miss Minton’s house, the door 
was opened by a nurse in a white uniform. 

“Good gracious, another one,” exclaimed the nurse. 
“Every child in town has been bringing posies, until I've 
run out of bowls to put them in. Look, I had to stick the 
last batch in the umbrella stand.” 

Through the door Dulcey saw Miss Minton lying on the 
couch. A dozen bouquets were ranged around her in vases 
and bowls, in kettles and cans. And in the umbrella holder, 
sure enough, stood John’s armful of flowers. 

Dulcey caught her breath. Oh, dear, the geranium could 
never hold up its head in this company. Quickly she backed 
toward the steps, putting her gift behind her. She didn’t 
want to leave it here to be laughed at. 

But Miss Minton had already spied her. She smiled and 
stretched out her hand. “Dulcey, how glad I am to see you. 
Come over here.” 

To take Miss Minton’s hand, Dulcey had to set down the 
flowerpot. Too late now to hide it. 

“This is my birthday geranium, Miss Minton. But it’s 
yours now. I'm sorry it’s so little.” 

Miss Minton opened her eyes wide. “Little? It’s the big- 
gest of all. Cut flowers soon wither. But you've given me a 
whole plant, flower, stem, and root—a living bouquet that 
will bloom year after year. Thank you, Dulcey, for being 
so very generous.” 

Dulcey blushed in surprised happiness, Her cheeks 
turned almost as red as the geranium. 

The nurse came around the couch to look at the flower. 
“Another good thing about this one,” she said with a twin- 
kle in her eye. “You brought your plant in its own con- 
tainer. If I'd had to find something to hold it, I dare say 
your posy would have ended up sitting in a pickle jar!” 
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More room to sit... 








More room to 








More looks to 
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The wagons with the FORWARD Look from Chrysler Corporatic 
give you more of what you buy a wagon for 





We think station wagons should be family 
. , COMPARE SITTING ROOM LOADING 
size. Don’t you? And ours are. The wagons djgtetiain pees de Grae ROOM 


with the Forward Look for ’58 are roomier addin eam sune aettetetied (Cubic feet) 
than any other station wagons on the road. 
(See the chart.) But that’s not all. Chrysler Plymouth 125.0 95.0 
Corporation station wagons pack a carload 
of family-minded features that no other Dodge 125.0 95.0 
wagons have to offer: 
Handy crank-down rear window and tailgate 
that goes down flat—with no cables and no Chrysler 125.0 95.0 
awkward window panel jutting out above. 
Rear seat folds flush into the floor. You don’t Wagon A 119.9 80.0 
have to hoist it out to carry things. 
Torsion-Aire Ride—smoothest ride on the 
road today. And at no extra cost! 
Pushbutton Torque Flite—simple mechanical 
pushbutton driving proved in over twelve Wagon D 126.9 
billion miles of customer driving. 
Constant-Control Power Steering that works all Wagon E 120.5 
the time—not just on curves. Makes park- 
ing your wagon a cinch! 
Total-Contact Brakes for 257 easier, quicker, Wagon G 121.5 
safer stopping. 











De Soto 125.0 95.0 











Wagon B 124.8 64.0 





Wagon C 124.8 











Wagon F 120.6 








You get more good things in these great new Wagon H 124.6 
wagons than we have space to tell. So why not 
simply drive one at the dealer’s. 





Wagon | 119.9 














PS: Bring the whole family. That’s who we build Wagon J 116.4 * 
our wagons for! 





CHRYSLER CORPORATION > THE FORWARD LOO 


PLYMOUTH > DODGE > DE SOTO > CHRYSLER > IMPERIAL 








